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Week Ending Friday, February 21, 


Message on the Observance of 
Presidents’ Day 


February 14, 1997 


I am pleased to join all Americans in cele- 
brating Presidents’ Day, 1997. 


Each year at this time, we reflect with 


pride and gratitude on the achievements of 


our former Presidents; and we pay special 
tribute to George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln, two extraordinary leaders whose 
clarity of vision and strength of character did 
so much to shape our country’s destiny. 

Presidents Washington and Lincoln led 
America at pivotal moments in our history, 
moments that profoundly affected our na- 
tion’s character and course for decades to fol- 
low. George Washington helped to win our 
liberty and give us a democracy strong 
enough to endure through the centuries and 
flexible enough to survive the fresh chal- 
lenges that face each generation of Ameri- 
cans. During the dark days of the Civil War, 
Abraham Lincoln held together the frayed 
fabric of our Union and reaffirmed our 
founders’ commitment to the self-evident 
truths of liberty and equality. 

Today we stand at another defining mo- 
ment in our national journey. We must chart 
a course for America into a new century and 
a new millennium. Inspired by the wisdom 
of Washington and strengthened by the de- 
termination of Lincoln, we will build a new 
American community, based on responsible 
citizenship and a resolve to realize the full 
potential of all our citizens. In this way, we 

can best keep faith with the remarkable lead- 
ers whose memory we honor today. 

Best wishes for a wonderful observance. 


Bill Clinton 


Norte: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 
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Statement Announcing the 
Emergency Board in the Dispute 
Between American Airlines and the 
Allied Pilots Association 

February 14, 1997 


As you know, I have been closely following 
the labor negotiations between American 
Airlines and its pilots represented by the Al- 
lied Pilots Association. I want to compliment 
the parties, the National Mediation Board, 
its chairman Kenneth Hipp, and mediator 
Harry Bickford for their hard work to date. 
Progress has been made over the last several 
days and especially in the last few hours. De- 
spite these good faith efforts, however, the 
parties have been unable to reach a tentative 
agreement by the 12:01 a.m. strike deadline. 

To facilitate an agreement, and because I 
believe that a strike would have an imme- 
diate and adverse impact on the traveling 
public, I am creating a Presidential emer- 
gency board to work with the parties and to 
make recommendations regarding a resolu- 
tion. No strike will occur while the Presi- 
dential emergency board is in place. 

A strike would cause a severe disruption 
to both domestic and international air trans- 
portation. American Airlines is the Nation’s 
second largest airline; it carries over 220,000 
passengers every day. It would be extremely 
difficult for other carriers to fill the void. The 
Department of Transportation has estimated 
that approximately 43,000 passengers per day 
would not be accommodated by other air- 
lines. The disruption would - particularly 
felt in Dallas, Miami, Chicago, New York, 
and Puerto Rico where ean rican provides 
a large percentage of existing flights. It would 
also affect the nations of the Caribbean, 
many of whom rely heavily on American Air- 
lines for air service to and from their shores. 

In the event of a strike, most of the 90,000 
American and American Eagle employees 
would be placed on leave. The majority of 
these employees are based in Texas, Illinois, 
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New York, California, Florida, and Okla- 
homa. Many of the elected officials from the 
States led by Senators Graham and 
Hutchison and Representative Martin Frost 
and Governor Chiles have made clear to my 
administration that a strike would severely 
affect their economies. 


American transports almost 10 percent of 


the Nation’s air cargo. A strike could increase 
and cause delays for shippers and the U.S. 
Postal Service. 

I was also particularly concerned that a 
strike would be especially disruptive over a 
holiday weekend, when hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizens rely on our air transit sys- 
tem. 

This dispute needs to be resolved as soon 
as possible. I urge the parties to continue 
to use the National Mediation Board and the 
Presidential emergency board to redouble 
their efforts to reach an agreement. They 
owe that to each other and to the traveling 
public. 


Norte: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue 


The President’s Radio Address 
February 15, 1997 


Good morning. Today I’m pleased to an- 
nounce a major new step in our efforts to 
protect America’s children, a universal sys- 
tem for attaching child safety seats in cars. 
This system, developed by a blue ribbon 


commission of industry and consumer 
groups, will make safety seats easier to install 
and more secure on the road. It will save 
young lives. 

In my State of the Union Address, I issued 
a call to action to all Americans to prepare 
our people for the 21st century. Building 
strong families is central to that mission. 
That’s why we must do all that we can to 
help parents do all they can to live up to 
one of the greatest responsibilities anyone 
can have, to care for a child. 

Parents are always on the lookout to make 
sure their children are safe. That’s especially 


true when you get in the car. Thousands of 


children are killed in car accidents every 
year; tens of thousands more are injured. 
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Even though America’s cars and roads are 
the safest in the world, we must make them 
safer. That’s why today, the final day of Na- 
tional Child Passenger Safety Week, I'd like 
to talk with you about the steps we’re taking 
to save more lives on the road. 

First, we will continue to stress the fun- 
damental rules of safety: seatbelts, safety 
seats for small children, children 12 and 
under buckled up and in the back seat. Last 
month, I instructed the outgoing Transpor- 
tation Secretary, Federico Pefia, to develop 
a plan to get more Americans to wear seat- 
belts. I’m delighted to be joined today by 
our new Transportation Secretary, Rodney 
Slater, who came to us from the Federal 
Highway Administration. He knows a lot 
about this issue, and he will present that plan 
to me in March. When he does, I will be 
ready to review it and act on it. 

We must also continue to support law en- 
forcement in its effort to increase compliance 
with safety laws. 

Second, we have taken action to make it 
clear that on America’s roads there is no 
room for alcohol or drugs. We fought to 
make it illegal for all young people under 21 
to drive with any alcohol in their blood, and 
34 States now have these zero-tolerance laws. 
We're also developing a plan to make teens 
pass a drug test as a condition of getting a 
driver’s license. 

Third, we’ve worked to make air bags, one 
of our most important safety tools, safer for 
children. All cars and safety seats now come 
with warning labels to remind drivers to keep 
children in the back seat. Plans are underway 
to permit manufacturers to install less power- 
ful air bags and to phase in a new generation 
of “smart” air bags. Air bags have saved a 
lot of lives. With these improvements, they'll 
save even more. 

And today we're taking a fourth step: We 
will make child safety seats safer. These seats 
are the most effective safety device to protect 
very young children. In car crashes, they re- 
duce the risk of death or serious injury to 
infants by 70 percent. They cut the fatality 
and injury rate for children aged 1 to 4 in 
half. But while all 50 States have car seat 
laws, studies show that 40 percent of the time 
young children do not even ride in safety 
seats, and even when they are placed in child 
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safety seats, 80 percent of the time children 
are either not fully secured or the car seats 
are not properly attached. 

The fact is, despite parents’ best efforts, 
car seats are hard to install. Not all 100 mod- 
els of car seats fit in all 900 models of pas- 
senger cars. And even when they do, it’s no 
simple task to put them in place. Seat belts 
are not designed primarily to hold child safe- 
ty seats. Anyone who’s wrestled with a car 
seat knows what I’m talking about. Thou- 
sands of frustrated parents have called our 
Transportation Department hotline with 
questions about how to use car seats prop- 
erly. 

Parents are not alone in their concerns. 
Automobile and car seat makers, consumer 
organizations, the medical community all 
have felt there was too much confusion sur- 
rounding child seat safety. In response to this 
problem, my administration convened a blue 
ribbon panel, with representatives from all 
these groups, to find ways to make it easier 
for parents to protect their children with safe, 
secure Car seats. 

Today I am pleased that we are acting on 
the panel’s number one proposal, a universal 
system for attaching car safety seats. Under 
a Transportation Department plan, every car 
safety seat would have two standard buckles 
at its base. Every car would be equipped with 
standard latches in the back seat designed 
specifically to fasten to these buckles. There 
would also be universal attachments to se- 
cure the top of the safety seat to the car’s 
interior, so car seats would be locked in from 
top to bottom. This plan will go out for public 
comment next week. If approved, the new 
safety system could be on the market by 
1999. 

A car seat can protect a child from the 
violence of the worst crashes. So today we 
are acting to solve a problem that’s been 
around for too long. We're taking steps to 
make sure that your child’s car seat will stay 
put in your car every time. With this plan, 
we're moving closer to the day when safe, 
well-attached car seats will be the rule of the 
road. 

Together, these efforts represent a new 
spirit of cooperation in America, with indus- 
try and Government working with the Amer- 
ican people to support our families as they 
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seek to make life safer and better for our 
children. 


Thanks for listening. 


Norte: The address was recorded at 2:09 p.m. on 
February 14 in the Oval Office at the White 
House for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on February 
15. 


Statement on the 
Telecommunications Services 
Agreement 

February 15, 1997 


I am pleased to announce that American- 
led negotiations in Geneva have resulted 
today in a landmark agreement that will lib- 
eralize world trade in telecommunications 
services. Telecommunications services 
trade—including telephone, data, satellite, 
and cellular services—is already a $600 bil- 
lion industry. It is expected to grow to more 
than $1 trillion over the next 10 years. U.S. 
telecommunications firms are the most com- 
petitive in the world. This agreement will 
open markets in nations that account for over 
90 percent of the world’s telecommuni- 
cations trade and allow U.S. companies to 
compete on an equal basis. Today's agree- 
ment will bring clear benefits to American 
workers, businesses, and consumers alike— 
new jobs, new markets, and lower prices 
and will spread the benefits of a technology 
revolution to citizens around the world. 

Just 2 months ago the United States led 
efforts to complete the Information Tech- 
nology Agreement, which zeroes out tariffs 
on a broad range of information technology 
goods, such as computers, telephone equip- 
ment, and semiconductors. Today’s agree- 
ment opens markets for the services for 
which many of those information technology 
products are used—basic telecommuni- 
cations. These are critical steps toward real- 
ization of the American vision of a global in- 
formation infrastucture. 

I want to thank the Vice President for his 
important role in launching these negotia- 
tions nearly 3 years ago. I also want to con- 
gratulate America’s Trade Representative- 
designate, Ambassador Charlene Barshefsky, 
for her skilled and determined efforts. This 
important agreement advances our interests 
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and opens new opportunities for growth, 
prosperity, and progress. I also want to thank 
FCC Chairman Reed Hundt and Deputy 
U.S. Trade Representative Jeff Lang who 
helped bring these negotiations to their suc- 
cessful conclusion. 


Executive Order 13036— 
Establishing an Emergency Board To 
Investigate a Dispute Between 
American Airlines and Its Employees 
Represented by the Allied Pilots 
Association 
February 15, 1997 

Whereas, a dispute exists between Amer- 
ican Airlines and its employees represented 
by the Allied Pilots Association; and 

Whereas, the dispute has not heretofore 
been adjusted under the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended (45 U.S.C. 
151-188) (the “Act’’); and 

Whereas, in the judgment of the National 
Mediation Board, this dispute threatens sub- 
stantially to inte rrupt interstate commerce to 
a degree that would deprive sections of the 
country of essential transportation service, 

Now, Therefore, by the authority vested 
in me as President by the Constitution and 
the laws of the United States, including sec- 
tions 10 and 201 of the Act, 45 U.S.C. 160 
and 181, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of Emergency 
Board (“Board”). There is established, effec- 
tive February 15, 1997, a Board of three 
members to be appointed by the President 
to investigate this dispute. No member shall 
be pecuniarily or otherwise interested in any 
organization of airline employees or any air 
carrier. The Board shall perform its functions 
subject to the availability of funds. 

Sec. 2. Report. The Board shall report to 
the President with respect to the dispute 
within 30 days of its creation. 

Sec. 3. Maintaining Conditions. As pro- 
vided by section 10 of the Act, from the date 
of the creation of the Board and for 30 days 
after the Board has submitted its report to 
the President, no change in the conditions 
out of which the dispute arose shall be made 
by the parties to the controversy, except by 
agreement of the parties. 
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Sec. 4. Records Maintenance. The records 
and files of the Board are records of the Of- 
fice of the President and upon the Board’s 
termination shall be maintained in the phys- 
ical custody of the National Mediation Board. 

Sec. 5. Expiration. The Board shall termi- 
nate upon the submission of the report pro- 
vided for in sections 2 and 3 of this order. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
February 15, 1997. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:52 a.m., February 18, 1997] 


Norte: This Executive order was published in the 
Federal Register on February 19. 


Remarks in a Roundtable Discussion 
on Welfare Reform in New York City 
February 18, 1997 


The President. | now know that I came 
here because after a long holiday weekend, 
I needed a little good preaching to wake up 
for the rest of the week. [Laughter] 

Let me thank you, Dr. Forbes, for wel- 
coming me here, and, Dr. Washington, for 
giving me the chance just before we began 
to walk through the beautiful sanctuary up- 
stairs, which I have heard about and known 
about for many years. The legendary story 
of Harry Emerson Fosdick and John D. 
Rockefeller even made its way to me many 
years ago. 

[ want to thank Senator Moynihan and 
Congressman Rangel for being here, as well 
as Congresswoman Nydia Velazque z and 
Congresswoman Carol Maloney, thank you 
for be sing here. The members of the pe anel, 
thank you all. I want to especially say a word 
of thanks to Secretary of Health and Human 
Services Donna Shalala who literally just got 
off an airplane this morning from South Afri- 
ca, where she went with the Vice President, 
and got off one airplane and got on mine 
and came here. So if she nods out during 
the ceremony—|[laughter|—we will forgive 
her. 

Let me get right to business. I came here 
because I wanted to know a little about what 
this church is doing and because I wanted 
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to say to the people of New York City and 
New York what is required of us to do to- 
gether under this welfare reform law. 

By way of background, in the last 4 years 
and before the law was passed, before the 
law was changed, the welfare rolls in America 
were reduced by almost 2.3 million. I re- 
ceived just yesterday an analysis by the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers—and that’s a 
record, by the way—the welfare rolls had 
never gone down by that much in a 4-year 
period before—the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers saying to me that they thought about 
half of the welfare rolls reduction had come 
because the economy had improved. We, 
after all, had 11.5 million new jobs in the 
last 4 years, and no 4-year period had pro- 
duced that many before. But about 30 per- 
cent of these jobs had materialized, or this 
movement had materialized, because of the 
welfare reform efforts already going on in 43 
States, people in the States making an extra 
effort to move people from welfare to work. 
And about 20 percent happened for reasons 
that cannot be identified. But among other 
things, we had a 50 percent increase in child 
support collections over the last 4 years, and 
anything of that magnitude always enables 
some people to move out of the welfare rolls 
and out of the ranks of poverty. 

Now, that’s what happened in the last 4 
years. In the next 4 years—I won't go 
through all the details of it, but Secretary 
Shalala and my staff have provided me with 
an analysis which says that, in essence, the 
welfare roll law now says that after a certain 
amount of time, everybody who's able to 
work should be in the work force, and there- 
fore welfare can’t be for a lifetime. And then 
there are all kinds of rules and regulations 
and requirements. But the bottom line is we 
have to move about a million people from 
the welfare rolls to the work rolls in the next 


4 years. That’s about the same number of 


people we moved in the last 4 years, because 
the average welfare family actually has about 
2.5, 2.7 people in it. 

Now, the problem is, in the last 4 years 
we had 11.5 million jobs. If we can produce 
11.5 million jobs in the next 4 years, we'll 
be doing fine. But we have to do it without 
knowing that for sure. And how are we going 
to do this? That’s what I want to talk about 
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today. And more importantly, how can we 
not just move people for 1 month or 2, or 
3 or 4 or 5 or 6 months into a job but how 
can we help people who have been trapped 
in a culture of dependence and poverty to 
move to a culture of independence, family, 
and work? 

[ think it is fair to assume that whenever 
you reduce the welfare rolls, the people who 
are most employable move off first. There- 
fore, the people who are left may be more 
difficult to employ than the ones who have 
already moved. 

I want to talk about just three or four 
things that we intend to continue to do. 
Number one, we believe that child support 
collections will continue to increase because 
we've made significant changes in the law to 
help us do that. 

Number two, we have asked the Congress 
to pass a bill which would give employers 
who hire people from welfare to work or who 
hire single men off food stamps, who have 
no income and get food stamps, into the work 
force would get a 50 percent tax credit for 
a salary of up to $10,000. So a maximum tax 
credit—actual reduction of the tax bill of 
$5,000, which is quite a significant incentive. 

Thirdly, we recommend funds to States 
and to cities sufficient to create about 
380,000 jobs in the public sector over the 
next 4 years. 

Fourthly, I would remind you that the ex- 
isting law provides for now more funds for 
child care than before, $4 billion, and con- 
tinuing support for health care for people 
who have public assistance and who move 
into the work force. 

Now, in addition to that, if you look at this 
pattern, I also want to point out that the State 
has some flexibility right now. The State of 
New York, for example, right now, can offer 
all or part of a monthly welfare check to an 
employer as a wage and training subsidy if 
the employer will hire someone off welfare. 
For a single man on food stamps but with 
no welfare check, the State of New York can 
cash out the food stamps and give it to the 
employer as a wage and training subsidy 
under the new law. 

Some States—Secretary Shalala and I will 
work together to give some States the flexi- 
bility under the old law, and the results, the 
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preliminary results are quite encouraging. 
The State of Florida has just announced a 
program to try this. 

How are we going to get all these people 
jobs? Let me give you some numbers. This 
country has 826,000 private sector business 
employers with 20 or more employees. A lot 
of them have a lot more than 20 employees. 
We have 1.1 million nonprofit organizations; 
many of them are large enough to hire some- 
one else. We have 135,000 religious— 
churches, synagogues, mosques, and others 
with 200 or more members. Obviously, if half 
that many—50 percent of them hired one 
person, we could get there. And a lot of the 
big companies can hire more than one. 

The point I want to make is that this is 
a manageable problem—if you look at the 
tax credits, if you look at the cash incentives 
that the States can offer, it’s a manageable 
problem. But it will not work unless out of 
this we create what Dr. Forbes talked about 
at the beginning, in this partnership of hope 
here. 

We have got to create a community-based 
system, supporting work and family, to make 
welfare a transitional program that is a pro- 
gram of support and movement to independ- 
ence. The way the law is written, we have 
several years to phase in what has to be done, 
but we’ve worked out the numbers. We think 
we have to move another million people from 
the welfare rolls into the job market, which 
would reduce the overall rolls by about al- 
most 3 million if we did that, with the chil- 
dren. So that’s the background. Those are 
the incentives we can bring to the table. But 
we have to have your help to set up this net- 
work. 

Let me just say one other thing that has 
particular impact in New York and five or 
six other States. I think it is imperative that 
in this budget we are about to pass, that Con- 
gress include the provisions that I have rec- 
ommended to restore benefits to legal immi- 
grants who have been damaged and have 
health and other problems through no fault 
of their own. And I assure you I intend to 
fight hard for that, and I know that your dele- 
gation will, but we need your support. The 
Congress needs to understand that there are 
an awful lot of people who came here legally 
who are not on welfare, who are out working, 
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who are paying taxes, and who wound up get- 
ting hurt and needing disability or health 
benefits through no fault of their own. And 
I think it’s a mistake to cut them off. And 
so we're working on that, and I'd ask for your 
help on that. 

I'd like to turn the program back over to 
Dr. Forbes, but let me just say again, we've 
moved about a million people into the work 
force in the last 4 years and reduced the wel- 
fare rolls by 2.3 million. To meet the require- 
ments of the law, it is a calculation of the 
Department of Health and Human Services, 
we have to meet another million in the next 
4 years. We may or may not create 11.5 mil- 
lion new jobs in the next 4 years. If we did 
it twice in a row, it would be something for 
sure. Whether or not we do, we’re going to 
have to do that. We can only do it if churches, 
nonprofits, and private employers make max- 
imum use of tax credits, if the cities and 
States get the funds that I recommended to 
hire people in the public sector, and if the 
States provide the kind of flexibility to private 
employers everywhere in America that some 
have done in some places. 

You should know that Indiana and Wiscon- 
sin reduced their welfare rolls by 40 percent 
in the last 4 years—40 percent—by aggres- 
sive efforts and without particularly un- 
generous programs either, just aggressive ef- 
forts. This can be done, and I need your help 
to do it. And I do think it’s part of all of 
our mission in life, Doctor, to do this, any- 
way. 

Thank you. 

[At this point, Rev. Dr. James Forbes, senior 
minister, Riverside Church, introduced Rev. 
Dr. Brenda Stiers, executive minister of the 
church, who said that the church has tried 
to respond to the needs of the poor in the 
past and will continue to do so through the 
Partnership of Hope, a program designed by 
the church to bring together business, gov- 
ernment, and community service providers to 
move welfare recipients permanently into the 
labor market. Earl G. Graves, CEO, Black 
Entertainment magazine, then explained that 
African-American churches and businesses 
have already done their fair share of helping 
the urban poor, and it is unrealistic for the 
Federal Government to expect them to pro- 
vide the necessary job training, education, 
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child care, and health care needed to move 
welfare recipients into the work force. He 
added that new welfare legislation has de- 
stroyed the poor's safety net, and he thought 
it was irresponsible for the Government to 
abandon its obligation to provide oppor- 
tunity to all its citizens. | 


The ‘President. Let me say, with all re- 
spect, I don’t think it’s that simple. I don’t 
think it’s accurate to say that this bill destroys 
the safety net for poor people. It maintains 
a Federal guarantee for poor women and 
children for nutrition, a Federal guarantee 
for health care, spends $4 billion more on 
child care, and says, simply, that if you are 
able bodied, you cannot stay on welfare for- 
ever without going into the work force. And 
the way the work participation requirements 
were put on States, by the year 2000 about 
40 percent of all the able-bodied people in 
the welfare—able-bodied adults have to be 
in—have had some work experience within 
a given 2-year period. That’s what it says. 

Now, I hardly—and when you consider the 
fact that the welfare population, Earl, is dif- 
ferent than it used to be and that there are 
some people who are on it perpetually, | 
think it is a good thing, not a bad thing, that 
we did that. 

Number two, I do not think it is so simple 
to say that at any given moment in time there 
are a fixed number of people who have to 
be hired by all the employers in America, 
and if they hire a few more, they're all going 
down the tubes and lose money. This bill that 
I have proposed will give a 50 percent tax 
credit, up to $5,000 a year, for people who 
hire people. That means you can hire some- 
body for $10,000 a year and, in effect, the 
out-of-pocket cost to you is less than the min- 
imum wage. 

I met a man with only 25 employees in 
Kansas City, and 5 of his employees were 
former welfare recipients. And they were 
happy at work, and he was happy with them. 
And he only hired them because he figured 
that the marginal cost of hiring them, since 
he got the welfare check as a wage subsidy 
for a couple of years, lowered his risk of add- 
ing to the work force. And sure enough, 
when he added to the work force, he gen- 
erated some more work and it turned out 
to be a profitable decision for him. 
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I talked to a former Governor last week 
who’s back in private business, who’s got a 
small business, who told me once I explained 
the proposal to him that he would now go 
hire three or four people from the welfare 
rolls because it lowered the marginal cost of 
adding employees to him. And there is no 
reason to believe, if we all work on this, that 
we can’t create another million jobs over 4 
years without bankrupting businesses and 
that it wouldn’t be better for people who oth- 
erwise are going to be permanently depend- 
ent on welfare. 

And it is not true that we have withdrawn 
all supports. We are spending more on child 
care. I want to also spend $3 billion on public 
service related jobs to create over a third of 
a million there. And the health care and the 
nutrition guarantees are still there. So I think 
it will be a good thing if we make this work, 
but there is no automatic system for doing 
it, and that’s why we need your help. 


[Ruth Penn, a fifth grade teacher who grew 
up in the welfare system and later attended 
college, suggested a program that empowered 
welfare recipients and pledged to give back 
to a system that had helped her in the past. 
Ted Lewis, director, Executive Recruiting for 
the Americas, reiterated the need for job 
training and education programs to help wel- 
fare recipients become successful in the work 
force. Public assistance recipient Nilda 
Roman explained that under the new legisla- 
tion, she would be forced to leave college to 
meet work requirements. She added that 
many people were forced into jobs without 
sufficient training. | 


The President. Let me say this, first of 
all, I agree with what you said about people 
being in college—I don’t think—people who 
are going to college who are full-time stu- 
dents. We are looking at whether—if there’s 
some way to get—to deal with that because 
I don’t think people should be pulled out of 
college. I agree with that. 

Secondly, for one thing, you just—from 
the point of view of the State of New York, 
this is a—we need to—we’re trying to work 
this out because the States basically have 
control of this. The State of New York would 
be much better with you as a college grad- 
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uate, which is the point you tried to make. 
So I believe that. 

Now, the other problem is these training 
programs essentially are all run by the States 
and the cities. But I will do some—you've 
given me some things that we need to obvi- 
ously do some work on. We need to make 
sure that there is an adequate training and 
preparation. That’s one of the things I know 
that you’ve talked about what you can do 
here because an awful lot of people who 
move from welfare who are just thrown into 
these jobs don’t last because they were never 
prepared for them in the first place, and 
they’re traumatized as a result of it. And of- 
tentimes, just basic preparation of a few 
months can make a—a few weeks even—can 
make all the difference in the world. So we'll 
go back and do—we will pay some more at- 
tention to that. 

But on the college education thing, I think 
you're right, and I think we ought to find 
some way to accommodate that, and we're 
working on that. 


[A participant explained that in order to 
move New York City welfare recipients into 
the labor market, local companies must _re- 
main in the city and officials must work to 
generate new jobs. He concluded by stressing 
the significance of the Intermodal Surface 
Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA), 
which helps provide affordable public trans- 
portation for the working poor. | 


The President. If 1 could just make one 
point on that. Next to education and child 
care, the thing we hear most all around the 
country from people who seek to move from 
welfare to work or very often even to go to 
college is whether they have adequate trans- 
portation. And this ISTEA Act that Lou just 
mentioned, which is—it took me a long time 
to remember what all those little letters were 
for. But the bottom line is, I asked the new 
Secretary of Transportation, Rodney Slater, 
to look at that to see that we were allocating 
enough money in here not only for mass tran- 
sit but also for the appropriate subsidies to 
make sure that poor people could have access 
to this. Otherwise they won't be able to get 
to work. 

And this is an interesting opportunity for 
New York to make an alliance with smaller 
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cities. For example, there was just a study 
on Atlanta, which said that in something like 
80 percent of the entry-level jobs in the city 
of Atlanta were filled by people who lived 
in low-income ne »ighborhoods in Atlanta. In 
the suburban towns outside, just that touch 
Atlanta, only 55 percent were. And it was 
clearly the result of the inadequate ability of 
low-income people to access transportation 
to get there. 

So this is a huge issue, Lou. It’s a huge 
issue for welfare reform and basically for the 
integrity of poor families to be able to sort 
of aspire and move and do things. 

Senator, were you going to say something 
about this? 

Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan. Yes. 
We very much appreciate your endorsing the 
existing formula, Mr. President. [Laughter] 

The President. |s that what I did? 

Senator Moynihan. Wyoming, Mon- 
tana 

The President. | thought we could do a 
little better on mass transit. 

Senator Moynihan. The newspapers out 
there, did you hear that? [Laughter] 

The President. Never misses a 
[Laughter] 


lick. 


[Paul Sherry, president and CEO, United 
Church of Christ, supported a partnership 
between government, business, and churches 
that would be united in educating people 
about the seriousness of poverty in America, 
in promoting social services such as child 
care and job training, and in instituting pub- 
lic policy initiatives that would lead to a na- 
tional commitment to families and children. | 


The President. Let me say, as I'm sure 
you know, all the Members of Congress who 
are present here supported the efforts we 
made last year to raise the minimum wage. 
And that, plus doubling the earned-income 
tax credit, the refundable earned-income tax 
credit for lower income working people, led 
in 1995, before the minimum wage even 
went into—we had the biggest drop in pov- 
erty, in the poverty rate among single women 
with children in 20 years. And so I couldn't 
agree with you more. 

We have still 20 percent of our kids living 
in poverty. And it’s not very complicated. I 
mean, it’s the reverse of why we have low- 
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ered the poverty rate among our seniors to 
11 percent, and it’s the lowest it’s ever been 
in history because we met a national, com- 
mon commitment to investing in retirement 
and health care for seniors. And one of the 
things that I earnestly hope we can do is to— 
in the next 2 years is to do something really 
significant to deal with the fact there’s still 
10 million children in our country without 
health care. And they're not primarily people 
who are presently on public assistance 
cause they’re eligible for Medicaid. 

But education, health care, and safety are 
the three big priorities that we have for our 
children. And I think they’re all very impor- 
tant, and we’re nowhere near where we 
ought to be there. 


IC- 


[A participant commended the President for 
his commitment to education and stated that 
education is an important step in reducing 
the number of social problems in the country. 
Ed Lewis, chairman, Essence Communica- 
tions and Essence magazine, explained that 
in order to compete in the global market- 
place, corporations must be committed to job 
training and education, but expressed con- 
cern that corporate downsizing will effect 
training and education programs. He called 
for businesses to contribute to welfare reform 
but added that the Government must play 
a major role in helping to train and educate 
former welfare recipients. | 


The President. Let me just say very brief- 
ly, I think you’re right on both counts. We 
have five American corporations, including 
UPS and Sprint, Monsanto, Burger King, and 
somebody I’ve left out—United Airlines 
who have agreed to head a national effort 
to get major corporations to hire and train 
people in good jobs. 

The second point you made, though, is ab- 
solutely right, we have to have—this will not 
work unless we also have a floor plan for pub- 
licly financed jobs for people in training pro- 
grams in the beginning and also just continu- 
ing support for higher education. I'll give you 
an example. We've been working very hard 
for months now to try to get a new agreement 
among the world’s nations on telecommuni- 
cations services, giving American companies 
the right to compete in other countries for 
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telecommunications services. We finally got 
an agreement that was far better than I ever 
dreamed we could get. It is estimated it will 
bring a million new jobs to America—this 
one agreement—a million new jobs over the 
next LO years, but not one of those new jobs 
wili be a low-skilled job. Every one of those 
jobs will require a level of skills and edu- 
cation that the folks that want to go to work 
but don’t have those skills desperately need. 








[Ruth Messinger, Manhattan Borough presi- 
dent, explained that under the new legisla- 
tion, college students who receive public as- 
sistance will have to leave school to meet city 
work requirements. She advocated a program 
that would allow welfare recipients to work 
part time at their colleges to help them meet 
work requirements. | 


The President. One of the best things we 
did in the last session of Congress, in the 
last days, was to add 200,000 more work- 
study slots. There was another 100,000 in my 
new budget. If they pass we will go to a mil- 
lion people on work-study in this country in 
the next 2 years. 

If we can do that, surely—if you think 
about the numbers you're talking about— 
you're talking about maybe 100,000 nation- 
wide of the million people that must be in 
the work force—surely we can get some con- 
sideration for permitting a certain number 
of hours worked on the campus in connection 
with the legislation. I want to say that I think 
the one thing that I know that is not working 
the way this thing is being applied now is 
rules that, in effect, force people out of col- 
lege. You know, we're cutting off our nose 
to spite our face. These are not people who 
do not want to work. So I will work on that 
for you. 


[A participant presented the President with 
a gift. 
The President. Thank you. 


Norte: The President spoke at 11:07 a.m. at River- 
side Church. In his remarks, he referred to Rev. 
James Washington, chair, Riverside Church 
Council. 
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Remarks at the Business Enterprise 
Awards Luncheon in New York City 
February 18, 1997 


Thank you very much, Jim and Norman 
and to all of you who are involved in the 
Business Enterprise Trust. Our host, the 
New York Public Library, thank you for this 
magnificent room. And to; especially to our 
awardees. 

I'm glad Bill Moyers told that story about 
Calvin Coolidge and Alice Roosevelt Long- 
worth because I was looking at these—I had 
a great time today. I sort of hate it that I 
have to speak; I was having such a good time 
looking at the films and looking at the people. 
But I was thinking to myself, why am I here, 
because this is such an interesting program; 
what do they need me here for? And then 
I thought, well, Norman Lear has been trying 
to get me to come here for 4 years. [Laugh- 
ter| He’s hard to say no to. Eve ‘ry person’s 
friendship carries a certain burden; you know 
that. That’s it. [Laughte r| And as C valvin Coo- 
lidge said, “A man’s got to eat.” [Laughter] 
So, Norman, I want to thank you for that 
stick of bread and the cookie at lunch. It was 
great. [Laughter] 

Ladies and gentlemen, Norman Lear told 
i. old story about his grandfather—in 1981, 
I had the distinction of ente ring my name 
for the first time in Ripley’s when I became 
the youngest former Governor in the history 
of the American Republic. [Laughter] With 
dim career prospects and in my entire State 
only one person offered me a job; Norman 
Lear called me and asked me if I would con- 
sider coming to work in another one of his 
endeavors. And I never forgot it, mostly be- 
cause no one else wanted me to come to work 
at anything. [Laughter] And we've been 
friends ever since. He doesn’t have to do this. 
He does it because he believes in it and he 
loves it and he believes that all of us have 
a higher purpose in our endeavors. 

I have known Jim Burke for a long time. 

In his former life, he headed a great company 
with two plants in my State that were the 
embodiment of a lot of what you recognize 
here every year. And since then, he has head- 
ed the Partnership for a Drug-Free America. 
I don’t think any American citizen could wish 
to have a person in charge of the endeavor 
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to make our country drug-free who is deeper, 
more committed, more passionate, more 
whole-hearted than Jim Burke. America 
owes him an enormous debt of gratitude for 
his efforts there. 

I was thinking about what all this meant 
today in terms of what I actually need to talk 
to you about as President. What is Marriott’s 
effort to provide real services to many of their 
employees, including a lot of them whose 
first language is not English and who weren't 
born here? What does that mean for what 
I have to say? What does Motorola’s commit- 
ment to lifetime education and training for 
its employees, something we do in the mili- 
tary, I might add, but something which Mo- 
torola does at an investment of 3 times the 
industry average? What does that mean? 
What does the incredible story of Olmec 
Toys mean? If I ever need anything sold, I’m 
calling you. [Laughter] I've now run all my 
elections—where were you when I needed 
you? [Laughter] What does it mean for chil- 
dren to be able to see in their toys their 
dreams, and imagine that there is a connec- 
tion between their small lives and their big 
dreams? 

I don’t know how many of you read Max 
De Pree’s books, but I have, and when I read 

‘Leadership Is An Art” I was overwhelmed. 
I said to myself, why in the living daylights 
didn’t I know that already? Why haven't I 
been doing that? Why would anybody ever 
try to do it any other way? What does all 
this mean? 

What I think it means is not only that it’s 
possible to be a good business person and 
a good citizen, that it’s possible to do things 
like grow the economy and preserve the envi- 
ronment, that you can make a profit and still 
be decent to your employees, that you can 
be efficient and still recognize the dignity 
and the importance of the larger society of 
which you're a part—that’s all true—but | 
think what it really means is that the most 
fulfilled people in life are those whose lives 
are most whole and most in harmony with 
others with whom they live and come in con- 
tact and work and that in a funny way we're 
all trying, in different ways, to end the isola- 
tion of our endeavors and find some real in- 
tegrity, some wholeness to them, to connect 
ourselves te each other in a way that enables 
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us to flourish as individuals and to find per- 
sonal success by making the whole stronger 
and better. 

And that brings me to what I actually need 
to talk to you about today, which is how we're 
going to do that for those among us who are 
the poorest Americans, who are on welfare 
and who are now the object of the welfare 
reform law which I signed last year, because 
they, too, deserve that. And in some ways, 
those who have become permanently de- 
pendent on public assistance have been iso- 
lated from the rest of us by people whose 
political views span the entire spectrum. 

I hear people who think of themselves as 
conservative, demeaning people on welfare 
sometimes by saying, “Well, none of them 
want to go to work,” and you know, “The 
only answer to that is just to walk away. They 
won't do anything unless they're faced with 
starvation.” And then I hear people who are 
more liberal demeaning them in a way that 
can be equally deadening, by saying, “Well, 
the poor things, they can’t work, and so we 
have to just take care of them. Of course, 
we'll take care of them at a substandard level, 
so that every month, from now to the rest 
of their lives, they'll always be acutely con- 
scious of what they cannot do and cannot 
be and cannot become.” 

I believe that we never intended to create 
a class of permanently dependent people in 
our society. I believe it only happened be- 
cause the welfare system we set up for people 
who had genuine misfortune—the typical 
welfare recipient 60 years ago was a West 
Virginia miner’s widow, with no education 
and no expectation of being in the work force 
and children running around the house that 
had to be cared for and a society that did 
not require high levels of education for suc- 
cess. 


Today, basically, there are two groups of 


people on welfare. Half the people in this 
system or any other system would work just 
fine for it because they run into a little trou- 
ble and then they need a little help. But they 
get themselves out of it, and they go right 
on about their business and don’t get back 
on welfare again. And they do just fine. And 
this system—it’s not very good, but it’s about 
as good as anything else because they made 
it work and they go on with their lives. 
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Then there are the rest of the people on 
welfare, slightly more than half, who essen- 
tially have become part of a group of people 
in America known in a kind of pejorative 
sense often as a permanent under class, 
mostly younger women and their young chil- 
dren with little or no education, little or no 
job experience, little or no ability to move 
into the work force on a sustained basis. 

There are another group of people, by the 
way, that have not been part of this public 
debate at all, who are at least as big a social 
concern to me, and those are the single men 
who are ineligible to get welfare payments 
in almost every State because they're single 
men, they don’t have children they're sup- 
porting, and they live on food stamps and 
whatever else they can scrounge up. But 
they're hardly ever in the work force, and 
we have paid for that as well. The isolation 
of these people from the rest of us has cost 
them in ways that are obvious, but we have 
paid as well—all the families that haven't 
been formed, all the jobs and all the eco- 
nomic activity that hasn’t been there. 

So for 4 years, we’ve been working on this 
- cause I believe we could do better. And 

4 years, we've had the biggest reduction 
in alee rolls in history, 2% million. But 
it happened for several reasons. It happened 
about half because we had 11 million jobs 
in the last 4 years, and that had never hap- 
pened before. It happened about 30 percent 
because over 40 States were already working 
on welfare reform, moving people from wel- 
fare to work. And we don’t really know why 
the other 20 percent got off welfare, partly 
because we had a 50 percent increase in child 
support collections. 

But now we have a law that says every 
State must design a system to move able-bod- 
ied people who are adults from welfare to 
work in 2 years. That’s what the law says. 
And I won't bore you with all the det ails, 
but let me give you the bottom line. The bot- 
tom line is that in the next 4 years, with a 
smaller welfare population and people who 
are therefore harder to place, we have to 
move as many people into the work force 
as we did in the last 4 years when we had 
11% million jobs and a 50 percent increase 
in child support enforcement and 43 States 
already out there working on welfare reform. 
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And you have to help. And you have to 
find a way to make it good business. And 
I believe you can. And that’s what I came 
here to say. We cannot be the country we 
ought to be if 20 percent of our children are 
living in poverty. We cannot be the country 
we ought to be if we say there are all these 
folks out here that literally we're prepared 
to have physically separate from us. And if 
any of you have ever really spent any time 
with folks on welfare, you know that most 
of them are actually dying to go to work. And 
a painful number literally don’t know the first 
thing about how. And we have a lot of work 
to do. 

But what I want to say to +7 is this is 
not an insurmountable problem. Let me just 
give you a couple of numbers. Keep in mind 
I said in order to meet the r requirements of 
the law, which I have carefully reviewed now, 
we'll have to move about a million people 
more into the work force. That will reduce 
the welfare rolls by about 2.7 million because 
of the size of welfare families. 

Now, how in the wide world are we going 
to do this? Well, the first thing you need to 
know is that there are about 826,000 busi- 
nesses in America with more than 20 employ- 
ees. There are 1.1 million nonprofit organiza- 
tions in America—I don’t have the employ- 
ment breakdown on them. There are 135,000 
houses of worship in America with 200 or 
more members, and over 200,000 with 100 
br more members. 

Under the new law, every State in the 
country can take what used to be the welfare 
check and actually just go give it to an em- 
ployer to train—properly train—not have 
some momentary, fly-by-night, meaningless 
education program but to actually properly 
train the employee and to pay a wage subsidy 
to help train people on literally the habits 
of work. There is not excuse not to do that. 
If the law passes that I have proposed, we'll 
also have a 50 percent tax credit of up to 
$10,000 for doing it. 

Every State can, for single men who don’t 
get welfare checks, can give food stamp funds 
to the employer for the same purpose. The 
tax credits are no good to the houses of wor- 
ship and the community nonprofits who 
don’t pay taxes, but the cash subsidies would 
be. There are all kinds of things that can be 
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done. But if you just look at the sheer num- 
bers of employers out there, we could do this 
million people in a snap and help to break 
the back of the isolated under class in Amer- 
ica and make poverty what it used to be, at 
least in our imagination, which is a way-sta- 
tion on the way to the middle class for people 
who would work and learn. 

Over the weekend, Charlene Barshefsky, 
our Trade Ambassador, concluded an agree- 
ment on telecommunications that industry 
leaders estimate will bring one million new 
jobs to America—that one agreement—in 
the next 10 years. But none of them will go 
to people who are illiterate. None of them 
will go to people who can’t find their way 
on a bus or a subway to work. None of them 
will go to people who literally don’t have the 
uiiuedien to be able to look people 
dead in the eye and talk to them and relate 
to them. 

This country will never be what it ought 
to be if there are people who are literally 
beyond the message of Max DePree or Mo- 
torola or Olmec Toys or all these other 
things. We have got to realize, especially be- 
cause so many of them are children, that they 
are our responsibility, too. 

And so I ask you today, whether you be- 
long in the category of folks who've criticized 
the welfare system without really knowing 
anybody on welfare or whether you belong 
in a category of folks who patronize people 
on welfare and therefore undersold what 
they could become or whether, like most of 
us, you've probably done a little bit of both 
in your life, they are our people. They are 
a big part of our future. 

The law now says that those who can work 
have to work. And now that we as a nation 
have put that requirement on them, we have 
to make sure that those who have to work 
can work. It is our highest responsibility. But 
we should do it not with any spirit other than 
a desire to further what we saw in every one 
of these films today and to make sure every 
American can be a part of the whole. And 
if that happens, they will be better, but so 
will we. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:42 p.m. at the 
New York Public Library. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Jim Burke, chairman, and Norman Lear, 
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founder, Business Enterprise Trust; and journalist 
Bill Moyers. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting the Second Africa 
Trade and Development Report 
February 18, 1997 


Dear : 

I am pleased to submit the second of five 
annual reports on the Administration’s Com- 
prehensive Trade and Development Policy 
for Africa as required by section 134 of the 
Uruguay Round Agreements Act. Our policy 
seeks to accelerate the pace of sustainable 


economic development for the countries of 


Africa. 

This Second Africa Trade and Develop- 
ment Report reflects our conviction that eco- 
nomic development in Sub-Saharan Africa 
will benefit both Africans and Americans. 
Stronger economies will better enable Afri- 
can nations to address a variety of complex 
problems that transcend regional boundaries. 
In an increasingly competitive global econ- 
omy, the United States cannot afford to ne- 
glect a vast region that contains almost 10 
percent of the world’s population. Our efforts 
to help Africa develop will also create more 
export opportunities for U.S. goods and serv- 
ices and more jobs at home. These efforts 
to strengthen African economies will also re- 
duce the cost in later years for large-scale 
U.S. humanitarian aid and enhance local and 
regional capacity to address transnational 
problems that threaten regional stability. 

Many African countries have made signifi- 
cant progress in the struggle for development 
in recent years. With assistance from the 
World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund, more than 30 Sub-Saharan African na- 
tions have instituted economic reform pro- 
grams, and, since 1990, nearly as many have 
held elections. 

Nevertheless, there is much more to be 
done. The United States and other developed 
nations must do our part to promote eco- 
nomic growth and development in the re- 
gion. Additionally, African governments must 
recognize that the failure of many to open 
their markets to increased international trade 
has inhibited regional economic growth. 
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This second report summarizes the status 
of ongoing programs discussed in last year’s 
African trade and development report and 
introduces several initiatives designed to spur 
investment, development, and trade over the 
near to medium term. These programs and 
initiatives seek to achieve five basic objec- 
tives set forth in the first report: trade liberal- 
ization and promotion, investment liberaliza- 
tion and promotion, development of the pri- 
vate sector, infrastructure enhancement, and 
economic and democratic reforms imple- 
mented by many Sub-Saharan African gov- 
ernments in recent years. 

Working with the Congress, the U.S. pri- 
vate sector, the countries of Africa, and our 
other trading partners, the Administration 
looks forward to developing additional initia- 
tives to promote trade, investment, and de- 
velopment in Africa. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


Norte: Identical letters were sent to Jesse Helms, 
chairman, and Joseph R. Biden, Jr., ranking mem- 
ber, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations; Wil- 
liam V. Roth, Jr., chairman, and Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, ranking member, Senate Committee 
on Finance; Benjamin A. Gilman, chairman, and 
Lee H. Hamilton, ranking member, House Com- 
mittee on International Relations; and Bill Archer, 
chairman, and Charles B. Rangel, ranking mem- 
ber, House Committee on Ways and Means. 


Remarks at a Democratic Senate 
Campaign Committee Dinner in 
New York City 


February 18, 1997 


Thank you very much. First, let me thank 
Shelby and Katherine for taking us in tonight. 
I don’t want to be adopted, but this makes 
the White House look like public housing. 
[Laughter] It is wonderful public housing. 
[Laughter] I really do appreciate they're tak- 
ing us in, and I thank all of you for coming. 

And I thank Senator Leahy, Senator 
Biden, as well as Senators Kerrey and 
Torricelli. I thank you, Congressman Rangel, 
for being here. And I don’t think—Senator 
Moynihan is not here anymore; he was here 
earlier. 
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I thank the people who are here from New 
York and New Jersey for the enormous vic- 
tory you gave to Al Gore and to me on elec- 
tion day. It’s the first time I’ve had a chance 
to say formally, thank you, here in this part 
of the world. I am very grateful. I also want 
to thank Bob Kerrey for agreeing to take on 
this job again and for what he said. 

This has been an eventful time for our 
country. We just celebrated an Inauguration. 
We just had a very good State of the Union 
and response to it. We are working with 
Members of Congress in both parties on the 
right kind of balanced budget agreement. I’m 
working on the Middle East again and have 
some hope there. We just had the American 
Airlines strike deferred. And just a couple 
of days ago, our Trade Ambassador, Charlene 
Barschefsky, concluded a trade agreement 
that we believe will create a million new 
high-wage American jobs in the next decade. 
It is a good time for the country, and we 
are moving in the right direction. 

As I said at the State of the Union and 
I'd like to say again, what we’re doing in a 
larger sense is preparing our country for a 
new century and a new millennium, and our 
goal ought to be to give more people than 
ever before the chance to live out their own 
dreams and to live harmony with their 
brothers and sisters across racial and reli- 
gious and ethnic lines and to make this coun- 
try once again the greatest hope for freedom 
and peace and prosperity throughout the 
next century. That’s the best thing, I think, 
not only for us but for the rest of the world. 

And in order to do that, we need to under- 
stand very clearly why we're here today and 
what happened. The economy is better be- 
cause we changed the economic policy of the 
country. We don’t have trickle-down eco- 
nomics anymore; we've got investment eco- 
nomics. We brought the deficit down, ex- 
panded trade, invested in our people and our 
technology, and we have 114% million jobs 
to show for it. We ought to be glad of that 
and proud of it. 

We went beyond rhetoric and tough talk 
in crime and welfare reform. We had the big- 
gest drop in welfare rolls in history, in 5 years 
the dropping in crime. And people are actu- 
ally beginning to conceive that their streets 
might be safe again. We put family and com- 
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munity not at the center of our talk but at 
the center of our social policy with things 
like the Family and Medical Leave Act and 
the V-chip and the television ratings and the 
initiative against teen smoking. 

And these things are making a difference 
in people’s lives. And that’s what happened 
in the election. We steadfastly stood against 
those who sought to use race or religion to 
divide the American people and took some 
pretty unpopular positions clear across the 
country in California on affirmative action 
and immigration initiatives. But the people 
of California stayed with us because they 
knew we were trying to bring out the best 
in the American people and we all have to 
go forward together. 

And let me just say, finally, we rejected, 
I think conclusively, the dominant political 
theory of the last 16 years, which is that Gov- 
ernment is the problem. It is not the prob- 
lem. That is not true. Neither is it the salva- 
tion. But the market will not solve all the 
problems in the world, and the market will 
not solve all the problems of America. And 
that is one of the things that makes me a 
Democrat. Senator Kerrey and I talked for 
nearly an hour on the phone several weeks 
ago about it. And we believe the job of Gov- 
ernment is to provide the conditions and the 
tools for people to solve their own problems, 
seize their own opportunities, and make the 
most of their own lives. 

We have reduced the size of the Govern- 
ment more than our counterparts in the 
other party, reduced the size of regulation. 
We have led the way toward a lot of changes, 
through the Vice President’s efforts, that 
needed to be made. But we do not believe 
that that which we do together through our 
Government is the enemy of America and 
its future. We believe we have to work to- 
gether to make the most of the future. That’s 
why we’re here tonight. 

And when we look ahead—I want to say 
something about what Bob said. I appreciate 
the fact that you came here knowing you 
might be targeted for the exercise of your 
constitutional right to stand up and support 
the people you believe in. And I thank you 
for being here. I thank you for being here. 

You need to know, as people who invest 
in this, exactly what happened in the last 
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election to the best of our ability to know 
it. I want you to know two things. Number 
one, for reasons I cannot explain or defend, 
our party did not check all the contributions 
that were given. Therefore, less than 2 per- 
cent of the total had been returned either 
because they were not lawful or because they 
raised questions even though they were 
clearly lawful. They were not all illegal, but 
we just decided we didn’t even want any 
questions raised about ours. All it did was 
get more questions raised, but we did it in 
good faith. And 99.9 percent of all the people 
who contributed to us—one million, I might 
add, in the last cycle—one million for the 
first time have not had their contributions 
questioned. Indeed, more than 99.9 percent. 

So everything you have had to endure, in- 
cluding some of the calls you have received, 
have come because of what was done by less 
than one-tenth of one percent of the total 
number of contributors we had, involving less 
than 2 percent of the money we raised. But 
it was wrong not to check those contribu- 
tions. And if your party had been doing its 
job, you wouldn’t be hearing about all that 
today. That is everybody's responsibility, 
from me down, who didn’t know about it and 
should have. But it will never happen again. 
You can rest assured. 

And so we now have to ask ourselves, 
never mind about this, what is the right thing 
for the country? Here’s why I believe we 
ought to pass campaign finance reform. | 
don’t agree, as some people do, that a large 
contribution is automatically suspect and 
automatically compromises a public official. 
I don’t agree with that. But I do agree that 
if it costs too much money for a party to do 
its business and for candidates to do theirs, 
that you have to raise so much money and 
it takes so much time to raise it, that it under- 
mines the quality and erodes the independ- 
ence of the political system. And I think all 
of you would agree with that. 

And so what I want to ask you to do is 
to support a bipartisan solution to this. The 
McCain-Feingold bill, I think, is a good bill. 
It restricts the overall spending. It restricts 
the size of contributions. It leaves an even 
playing field between the parties and be- 
tween challengers and incumbents. And it 
gives people a discount—candidates—for the 
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cost of communicating over the airwaves, 
which is so terrifically expensive. 

If we did that, we could all still come here, 
we could all still gather, we could all still give, 
we could all still do it, but we could do it 
knowing that our fellow citizens who cannot 
afford to come here tonight would think they 
were more equally represented in the politi- 
cal arena. And we could do so knowing that 
these people that we support when they run 
and work hard—and keep in mind, my cam- 
paigns are over now, so I’m doing this on 
behalf of them—that we know that they can 
spend an appropriate amount of time going 
out and raising funds and listening to people 
and hearing out the concerns of people in 
their districts, their States, and their nations, 
but that it won’t take all their time and it 
won't take all your time. Besides that, it won’t 
cost you as much money. [Laughter] But the 
main thing is, it will be better for our country. 

So if there’s one group of people I would 
like to see in the forefront of advocating a 
reasonable bipartisan campaign finance re- 
form, it is the contributors of the Democratic 
Party, the Democratic Committee, the 
Democratic Senatorial Committee, the 
Democratic House Committee, the people 
that helped me become President. So I ask 
you, please help me do that and give our own 
Members the courage they need to demand 
that our friends on the other side join us and 
do this. We need to just put this behind us. 

The system was created in ’74. It worked 
fine for us for a while. It’s been overtaken 
by events. You understand it better than any- 
body else. You're on the receiving end of it. 
Help me pass campaign finance reform this 
year. I need your help, and I want you to 
do it. 

The other thing I want to tell you is this: 
We have a chance this year to pass a balanced 
budget, to do some things in welfare reform 
that will really prove that we're not just being 
tough and talking and saying, people who can 
work, must work, but to actually give people 
a chance to work and to get an education. 
We have a chance to expand our trade net- 
works, particularly in Latin America and 
Asia, in ways we never have before. The First 
Lady and our daughter are about to go to 
Africa on a sweeping trip there. 
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We have a chance to pass significant im- 
provements in health care for children. We 
have a chance to do a number of things in 
foreign affairs to make the world safer. We 
have a chance to deal with the entitlements 
problem for the next generation. All of this 
can be done this year 

It can only be done if I can maintain an 
atmosphere of both openness to members of 
the Republican Party who want to work with 
us and if the Democrats know that we are 
proceeding with conviction to prepare this 
country for the next century consistent with 
what we pledged to do in the election. 

And what I want to ask you to do is to 
continue to give me your support In a con- 
structive way. When we deal with these is- 
sues, if you have some suggestion, let me 
know. If you can mobilize support, do it. But 


just remember, every day is a day we’re mov-. 


ing closer to a new century and a new millen- 
nium, and if we do our job, we will open 
the greatest period in American history. If 
we fail to do our job, our children and grand- 
And if 
something happens that we don’t do it in 
Washington, we ought to make sure it is not 
the responsibility of our Democrats in the 
Senate or the House or the White House. 

Every day we get up and go to work there 
to try to make this country a better place. 


children should never forgive us. 


Ultimately, when you get right down to the 


bottom line, that is what you have supported 
and what | promise you you will continue 


to support. And I want you always to be 
proud of it and always to believe in it 


Thank you and God bless you all. 


Nore: The President spoke at 9 p.m. at the resi 
dence of Shelby and Katherine Bryan 


Remarks in a Roundtable Discussion 
on Juvenile Crime in Boston, 
Massachusetts 

February 19, 1997 


The President. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Mayor, and let me thank all the panelists who 
are here and all of those who are in the audi- 
ence, people who represent law enforcement 
groups around America, people who rep- 
resent the families who have suffered loss. 
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We are here today for a simple reason: 
Boston proves that we can take the streets 
back of our country from juvenile violence 
and crime, from murder, from lost lives, that 
we can give our children back their child- 
hood and we can give our streets and our 
neighborhoods back to the families who live 
on them. 

And what we are trying to do in Washing- 
ton, what I am determined to do in this legis- 
lative session, is to take the lessons learned 
and the triumphs achieved here in Boston 
and the progress made and embody it in a 
legislative proposal that the Attorney General 
has worked very hard with me on to try to 
give other communities the chance to do 
what you have done here. It’s not a very com- 
plicated strategy, but it’s the most sensible 
one we can follow. 

Between 1990 and 1995, juvenile homi- 
cides dropped by 80 percent in the city of 
Boston. Since July of 1995, not a single child 
under 16 has been killed by a gun in this 
city. Our anti-gang and youth violence strat- 
egy essentially rests on four elements, all of 
which can be found in what has been done 
here: first, targeting violent gangs and juve- 
niles with more prosecutors and tougher 
laws; second, working to make our children 
gun-free and drug-free; third, streamlining 
and reforming our juvenile justice system; 
and fourth, giving our young people some- 
thing to say yes to, not just looking for ways 
to punish those who have done wrong but 
to give kids a chance to make some positive 
steps and actually have a little constructive 
fun in their lives. I’ve seen that here in Bos- 
ton, too. 

I have a lot to be grateful to the mayor 
for, but one of the things that I’m especially 
grateful for is that he gave me a chance early 
on in his term to sit and meet with his youth 
council, the young people that have advised 
him and worked with him, along with Sister 
Jean, who has been to Washington to help 
us out a couple of times. 

And I have seen the remarkable balance 
of your program; I’m excited about it. I also 
know that for this to succeed nationwide ev- 
eryone has a part to play. We can pass laws 
in Washington, we can be supportive at the 
Federal level, but we have to have the sup- 
port of grassroots citizens, of business lead- 
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ers, religious leaders, as well as those in law 
enforcement and parents and obviously the 
political leaders here. 

So, Mr. Mayor, I’m glad to be here. Gov- 
ernor, Senator, Congressmen, thank you all 
for having us here, and I think I'd like to 
let you go on with the program now and lis- 
ten. 


[At this point, Mayor Thomas Menino of Bos- 
ton introduced Paul Evans, Boston police 
commissioner, who discussed Boston’s law 
enforcement strategy based on a neighbor- 
hood policing program. William Stewart, 
Suffolk County Superior Court ang of- 
ficer, then discussed the Operation Night 
Light partnership between police officers and 
probation officers, including night home vis- 
its with juvenile offenders and their parents. 
Terry Thompson, member of the mayor's 
youth council, said Operation Night Light 
had gotten him off the street and turned his 
probation officer into a friend. | 

The President. How old are you now? 

Mr. Thompson. Nineteen. 

The President. You're 19, 
working two jobs? 


and you're 


[Mr. Thompson affirmed that, saying that he 
was the first of his probation officer's clients 
to get a GED and that he still visited his 
probation officer and others in the depart- 
ment because he liked them. | 


The President. Good for you. 
[Rev. Jeffrey Brown of the Ten-Point Coali- 
tion described the activities of the ecumenical 
group of clergy and laity to combat inner- 
city violence and despair and provide hope 
and spiritual discipline to youth. | 


The President. 1 was just thinking, if I 
might, that you had a remarkable phrase in 
your remarks that maybe those of us who 
live and work in Washington, along with the 
kids that you work with on the streets, need 
to develop. You said you're trying to help 
people develop a spiritual discipline against 
the resentments they feel. I think that’s pret- 
ty good. We all need that. [Laughter] Good 
for you. 


[Ralph Martin, Suffolk County district attor- 
ney, discussed the changing role of prosecu- 
tors as community leaders who could bring 
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together a variety of community resources to 
restore order in neighborhoods. Capt. Robert 
P. Dunford of Boston’s Area C-11 Police Dis- 
trict discussed accountability and commu- 
nication at the grassroots level, the safe 
neighborhood initiative, and home visits to 
habitual truants. Lanita Tolentino, member 
of the mayor’s youth council, described its 
activities as a liaison between the mayor and 
the youth of Boston. | 


The President. How often do you meet 
with the mayor—does the council meet with 
the mayor? 

Ms. Tolentino. 1 would say, every 2 
months, about that. But I see him more than 
that. 


[Mayor Menino noted that he saw everyone 
more often than that. Tanya Brooks, Suffolk 
County Superior Court probation officer, 
then described her rules for probationers, 
saying she was considered unreasonable by 
some but appreciated by others. Attorney 
General Janet Reno praised Boston’s cooper- 
ative efforts to make a difference in the lives 
of its young people. Mayor Menino then reit- 
erated the importance of partnership, and 
Sister Jean Girbaudo, the mayor’s youth ad- 
viser, praised his commitment, saying that 
the young people of Boston had a direct influ- 
ence on public policy. U.S. Attorney Donald 
Stern described targeted efforts against gun 
traffickers, repeat violent offenders, and vio- 
lent criminal organizations as an extension 
of community policing and expressed support 
for legislation to provide additional tools at 


the Federal level. | 


The President. If 1 could just say very 
briefly, in support of not only what the Jus- 
tice Department has done but also we have 
Ray Kelly here, who’s our Under Secretary 
of the Treasury for Enforcement: We do rec- 
ognize that one of our important roles nation- 
ally—and I want to thank all the Members 
of the Senate and the House that are here 
for their support—is to do what we can to 
at least disarm people who should not have 
guns. 

And I think the Brady bill has helped, the 
assault weapons bill has he ‘Iped, the work the 
Treasury has done to try to be more dis- 
cipline 1d in who can be fede rally licensed to 
sell guns has helped. There are fewer than 
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half the number of people licensed to sell 
guns today than there were 4 years ago, fewer 
than half. And I thank you for that, for your 
efforts there. 

And in this bill we have two other things: 
We extend the provisions of the Brady bill 
to violent juvenile offenders, and we require 
some sort of trigger or gun lock mechanism 
to be on guns that are in the reach of chil- 
dren. I think that’s very important. I thank 
you for what you're doing. 


[Mayor Menino introduced Senator John F. 
Kerry, who said that anticrime legislation 
was a godsend in providing Federal funding 
to community programs. Gov. William Weld 
of Massachusetts stressed the importance of 
education and job programs to prevent crime 
and praised the administration’s support for 
prevention efforts. Massachusetts Attorney 
General L. Scott Harshbarger reiterated that 
the best anticrime program was prevention 
and thanked the President for spotlighting 
that. Representative Joseph P. Kennedy II 
noted the role of neighborhood residents in 
reclaiming their neighborhood from crime 
and the demonstrated success of prevention 
programs. Representative John Joseph Moak- 
ley thanked the President for supporting 
anticrime legislation. Senator Joseph R. 
Biden, Jr., noted the success of community 
policing and said that Boston provided an 
example to the rest of the Nation that preven- 
tion programs worked as well. Mayor Menino 
concluded that the keys to success were col- 
laboration and communication, along with 
the tools provided by anticrime legislation. | 


The President. Thank you very much, 
Mayor. I don’t think we can possibly mini- 
mize the role that you have played in all this, 
the impetus you gave to everybody else. You 
are someone who is as gifted as anyone I’ve 
ever known at bringing people together and 


making people feel comfortable, when 
they're from different walks of life, in the 
same room together working on the same 
thing. I think the enormous trust the people 
of this city have in you is one of the reasons 
this has happened. And I thank you for that. 

Let me also say just briefly, in closing, two 
points. Number one, when I asked Janet 
Reno to become Attorney General, I knew 
that I was—that we were together taking a 
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chance, because I had been a State attorney 
general and a Governor, dealing with crime 
problems—Governor of a small State dealing 
with crime problems on a community basis. 
And she had been a prosecuting attorney in 
a very large and a very complicated county, 
with enormous and very challenging prob- 
lems. But neither one of us had ever dealt 
with the Federal system except on the other 
end of it. 

I did it because we believed together that 
the only way we would ever get the crime 
rate going back down and start saving chil- 
dren’s lives and giving people the confidence 
they need to deal with all the other chal- 
lenges—the economic, the educational, the 
other challenges we face—is if the lessons 
that were being manifested at the community 
level in America could somehow sweep the 
country and be reflected in national policy. 

When I became President and I discov- 
ered that Senator Biden, then the Chairman 
of the Senate committee that had control of 
this legislation, believed the same thing, we 
fated a lot of heat and became vulnerable 
to a lot of very—what was in the short run 
quite effective political rhetoric, you know, 
we were trying to take everybody's guns away 
and throwing money at these problems and 
all that. But you see, now, 4 years later, we 
know the truth, that what we have tried to 
do is simply give more people like Mayor 
Menino and Probation Officer Brooks and 
Commissioner Evans and Captain Dunford 
and all the others a chance to succeed all 
over America. That’s what we’ve tried to do. 

It is a very simple strategy, but it will work. 
It will work. And today the juvenile program 
I’m going to announce is basically an attempt 
to take what you have proved works here and 
give those tools to every community in the 
Nation to follow. Let me just say, no dis- 
respect to anybody else, but you know the 
people I listened most closely to today were 
Terry and Lanita because they're going to 
be around here long after I’m gone. 

And what we have to do, the rest of us, 
is to construct a system that works for them 
and that works for parents like the Chery’s, 
who lost a child because of the failures of 
America and who have spent their lives now 
trying to make sure it doesn’t happen to any- 
body else. So this is a huge deal. 
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There was a report—lI will just close with 
this—there was a report that was issued a 
few weeks ago by the Centers for Disease 
Control in Atlanta, saying that 75 percent of 
all the teenagers who lose their lives, who 
are murdered, in the entire industrial world 
are murdered in America—75 percent. Now, 
that hasn’t happened in Boston in over a year 
and a half. If it doesn’t happen in Boston, 
it doesn’t have to happen anyplace else. We 
can turn this around. 

America now knows we can bring the 
crime rate down. Now America has to learn 
that we can save our children and that we 
do not have to put up with this and that the 
only way to solve it is the way you have solved 
it, but that we have a job in Washington to 
create the conditions and give you the tools 
which will make it possible for you to solve 
it. That’s what we're trying to do. But let’s 
not forget what the stakes are. 

You know, I’ve spent a lot of time—we 
had a big telecommunications trade agree- 
ment that we finished last weekend which 
will create a million new jobs in America over 
the next 12 years. I want every child in Bos- 
ton to be alive to have a chance to get one 
of those jobs. 

Let’s do first things first. Let’s get this 
done, and let’s remember that what we're 
really trying to do is make what you've done 
here possible for children in communities all 
across America. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:19 a.m. in the 
McCormack Building. 


Remarks at the University of 
Massachusetts in Boston 


February 19, 1997 


Thank you. Mr. Mayor, Commissioner 
Evans, Probation Officer Tanya Brooks, 
President Bulger, Chancellor Sherry Penney, 
Governor Weld, Senator Kerry, Congress- 
man Moakley, Congressman Kennedy—I un- 
derstand you're also an alumni of this univer- 
sity—Attorney General Harshbarger, the 
president of the National Association of At- 
torneys General, thank you all for welcoming 
me here. 
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And I’m delighted to be here with two of 
my great partners in this endeavor, our won- 
derful Attorney General Janet Reno and the 

Under Secretary of the Treasury for Enforce- 
ment Ray Kelly. Thank you for being here. 
We're all glad to be here. 

I want to thank all the police officers for 
being here, especially the Voices in Blue for 
singing the national anthem. They were 
great. Great job, gentlemen. And I'd like to 
thank the students at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts at Boston. I know that 80 percent 
of the students—I’ve been told at least that 
80 percent of the students here are working 
virtually full-time while pursuing their de- 
grees. That’s a great tribute to you. And if 
our budget passes, we'll have the direct loan 
program, the AmeriCorps program, tax cuts 
for tuition, and a huge increase in Pell grants 
and work-study. I hope it will help you all. 

Oh, there’s one more thing before I begin 
my prepared remarks. This is my first trip 
to Boston and to Massachusetts in 1997, and 
if you will forgive me a purely personal re- 
mark, I want to thank the people of Massa- 
chusetts for giving me the biggest margin of 
victory of any State in the country. Thank 
you very much. [Applause] Thank you. 

Let me begin, if I might, by trying to put 
today’s event into some context. You heard 
the mayor talking about declining crime gen- 
erally in Boston. Let me just ask you to go 
back to 4 or 5 years ago. When I assumed 
this office, I wanted to do basically two big 
things. One is, I wanted to kind of get Amer- 
ica fixed up; I wanted things to work again. 
And then I wanted to get all of us together 
to focus on what we need to do to prepare 
our people for a new century; to preserve 
the American dream for everyone who is will- 
ing to work for it without regard to their 
background or where they start out in life; 
to preserve a sense of community that em- 
braces every American who is willing to be 
a responsible citizen; and to create a sense 
that our families, our neighborhoods, our 
workplaces, our schools, all of our organiza- 
tion were working again; and to maintain our 
leadership in a rapidly changing world. But 
first we had to make sure things would work. 

And the first thing we worked through in 
Washington was an economic program that 
was designed to change the whole economic 
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direction of the last several years, to get away 
from spending ourselves into immediate 
prosperity through constant deficits to a 
longer-term strategy to bring the deficit 
down, get interest rates down, invest in our 
people, and prove we could trade and com- 
pete with the rest of the world. 

Now, I just got a report this morning on 
the last inflationary numbers of that 4-year 
period, which says that the core rate of infla- 
tion—that is the basic things people buy— 
the inflation rate dropped from 342 percent 
to 242 percent in the previous 4 years; and 
that the combined rates of unemployme nt 
and inflation on average through 4 years, to- 
gether were 8.7 percent. That’s the lowest 
since Lyndon Johnson was the President of 
the United States, and that’s a good sign. 
That's a good sign. 

But what I want to ask you to focus on 
today is that in some ways the whole question 
of having safe streets, safe neighborhoods, 
safe schools, and safe children has to be prior 
to economic opportunity, because if people 
are living in constant fear, if their lives are 
always disoriented, if they are completely un- 
predictable, then it is very hard to say to 
them, “You should stay in school. You should 
learn all you can. You should look forward 
to a better future. The 21st century will give 
you more chances to live out your dreams 
than ever before.” And if the answer you get 
back is, “What do you mean, man, I’m trying 
to stay alive until lunch time,” then it is very 
difficult to make this country work. 

So we have spent a lot of time, as you 
heard the previous speakers discuss, working 
on this. I asked the Attorney General to as- 
sume her office because she was a prosecutor 
ina big urban county in America with a world 
of problems and because she had learned 
that only by empowering the people who 
lived there that she worked with could she 
not only catch criminals but, more impor- 
tantly, prevent crime and save children for 
a better future. And we have been working 
with the attorney generals, with the prosecu- 
tors, with community leaders, with others all 
across the country for 4 years to try to create 
the conditions that would make it possible 
for normal life to prevail in our cities and 
in other places which had been victimized 
by crime. 
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When we passed the crime bill in 1994 
with the help of all the Members of Congress 
here on this platform—and I thank them for 
it—we made a commitment to put 100,000 
new police on our streets so we could go back 
to community policing. Why? Because vio- 
lent crime had tripled in 30 years, and the 
police forces had increased by 10 percent— 
300 percent against 10 percent. What hap- 
pened? As a result, people felt overwhelmed 
and more and more police officers had to 
ride together in cars instead of walking on 
streets in neighborhoods and working with 
their neighbors, so that in a bizarre way, we 
actually reduced the coverage of the police 
just so they could be safe. 

And now this whole concept of neighbor- 
hood or community policing, which Boston 
ae done so brilliantly, is sweeping the coun- 

. That, plus the Brady bill, plus the ban 
on sa assault weapons, plus the new efforts 
to steer young people away from crime, plus 
tougher penalties for serious offenders, all 
those things now taking hold all across Amer- 
ica have given us 5 years of declining crime 
for the first time in decades. And that is very, 
very good news. 

But we have to now look at step two be- 
cause until last year’s statistics, we had this 
heartbreaking, heartbreaking evidence that 
the crime rate in America was going down, 
but the crime rate among juveniles under 18 
was going up. Violence among adults was 
going down, even young adults; violence 
among juveniles going up. Drug use among 
adults, people over 18, going down dramati- 
cally; drug use among people under 18 going 
up. 

Last year, we began to see some hope that 
it might be dropping off, but we haven’t even 
had 2 years in a row. But we know that in 
Boston there have been big changes. And we 
know that we just started the largest class 
of children in our schools in history. There 
are now about 52 million young Americans 
in our schools, the largest school age popu- 
lation ever, even bigger than the biggest baby 
boom year now in our schools. 

And so we know we've got about 6 years 
to turn this juvenile crime thing around, or 
our country is going to be living with chaos. 
And my successors will not be giving speech- 
es about the wonderful opportunities of the 
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global economy, they'll be trying to keep 
body and soul together for people on the 
streets of these cities if we don’t do every- 
where in America what you have begun to 
do in Boston and save our children. 

So the crime bill in "94, the 100,000 police, 
the neighborhood policing, the Brady bill, 
the assault weapons ban, all those thing were 
step one. Step two has got to be a very sharp 
and disciplined focus on the problems of ju- 
venile violence, juvenile crime, juvenile 
gangs. Ninety-five percent of our largest 
cities and 88 percent of our smaller cities 
report that they are plagued by gang crime. 
Experts predict the number of people ar- 
rested for violent crimes will double by the 
year 2010 unless we do something about it. 
Fighting, therefore, juvenile crime has got 
to become our top law enforcement priority. 

When Boston launched Operation Night 
Light, when police and probation officers to- 
gether can make nightly visits to the homes 
of young people on probation to make sure 
they’re not in violation, when you had your 
Operation Cease-fire vigorously enforcing 
graffiti, truancy, noise statutes to reclaim 
neighborhoods and the conditions of ordi- 
nary life, when you launched the Boston Gun 
Project to shut down illegal gun dealers who 
sell to young people by tracing serial num- 
bers and severely punishing those who break 
the law—these things will work. 

Seventy percent of your young people on 
probation are now sticking to it. That’s a huge 
percentage if you compare it to other places 
around the country. Youth murders have 
dropped 80 percent in 5 years, and as you 
have heard twice already, you haven't had 
a single child killed with a gun in a year and 
a half in this city. How I would pray that 
could happen in every city in America. 

I want to compliment the mayor on his 
youth council and meeting with young peo- 
ple who are representative of the city every 
6 weeks. And I'd like to thank the young 
woman from the council who appeared 
today, Lanita, on the program. Id like to 
thank the young people who have been on 
probation who are making something of their 
lives. Young Terry Thompson was on our 
program today. I thank him for being a model 
of that. 
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What I want to say to you is that we cannot 
permit this to be only an achievement in Bos- 
ton, because if it is only an achievement in 
Boston, it will be harder for Boston to con- 
tinue to achieve. Sooner or later, what we 
have to do is to create the notion that it is 
normal for kids not to get shot, and so nobody 
claps when you say no kid has been killed. 

Do you realize when I was the age of the 
young people who were on our program 
today—one is 19, I think the other is 17— 
if I had stood up as a young person there, 
wanting to be noticed, wanting to give a nice 
speech, wanting to give accounting of myself, 
and I had said, “We haven’t had a young per- 
son killed in our town for the last year and 
a half,” do you know what everybody would 
have said? “So what? What's that fool talking 
about?” [Laughter] Today everybody claps. 
We have to keep working until the answer 
is, “So what?” That ought to be the answer, 
shouldn’t it? Isn’t that what you want? [Ap- 
plause| 

The truth is that all across our country chil- 
dren are still killing children for shoes, for 
jackets, for turf. And we can stop it. The truth 
is that Boston and just a few other cities have 
removed any fig leaf of excuse that we can’t 
do anything about it. You have now proved 
that it can be stopped, and therefore there 
is no excuse for not stopping it. And the Unit- 
ed States of America, through the Congress, 
this year, should pass a law to give every com- 
munity the tools that you have used to make 
your city safe again, so that we can do it ev- 
erywhere in America. 

I have four parts to the legislation that [ 
am presenting Congress today. First, we have 
to break the backs of the gangs and punish 
juveniles who commit violent crimes with 
real severity. We have to finish putting 
100,000 police on the street. And we have 
to make sure communities have the re- 
sources to prosecute people who violate the 
law. This bill will help communities to hire 
new prosecutors to directly deal with violent 
juveniles; to launch antigang units; to pursue, 
prosecute, and punish members who really 
hurt people. It will give judges more power 
to crack down on gang members who intimi- 
date witnesses, and it will give Federal pros- 
ecutors for the first time the authority in ap- 
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propriate circumstances to prosecute serious 
violent juveniles as adults. 

The second thing we have to do is to keep 
drugs and guns away from our children. The 
Brady bill-—listen to this—has already 
blocked more than 60,000 felons, fugitives, 
and stalkers from buying a handgun. That’s 
an old small number. We'll have some new 
ones in the next few days. But it doesn’t per- 
mit someone who commits a violent crime 
as a juvenile from buying a handgun once 
he or she turns 18. I think we should close 
that loophole and extend the Brady bill so 
that anyone who commits a violent crime 
should not be given the right to buy a hand- 
gun. 

Our plan would also require child safety 
locks on handguns to prevent unauthorized 
use and tragic accident. We ought to do that. 
We have begun an effort actually modeled 
on the Boston gun project in 17 other cities 
to crack down on those who illegally sell guns 
to young people. 

And I said this in the former meeting— 
I want to say it again because I think most 
Americans don’t know it. The Treasury De- 
partment that license people who sell guns— 
they have to have a Federal license—has 
cracked down on that whole process in the 
last 3 years, and there are now fewer than 
half the licensed Federal gun dealers there 
were just 3 years ago. We are trying to get 
control of this process. 

Our plan has the largest antidrug effort 
ever to stop drugs at their source, punish 
those who push them, and most importantly, 
to keep working to steer young people away 
from them. General McCaffrey, our Nation’s 
drug czar, has recommended that I have 
asked for funding to launch a massive na- 
tional advertising campaign to deal with 
something that I had thought—wrongly— 
was basic, and that is how dangerous drugs 
are. It is clear that the main reason that drug 
use among teenagers is going up, while it is 
going down among people between the ages 
of 18 and 35, is that too many teenagers no 
longer believe that drugs are not only wrong 
and illegal but they can kill them. That—it 
is clear. 

And it is clear that a lot of young adults 
who used to be a big part of the drug prob- 
lem now do understand that they can die 
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from this as well as be punished for it. And 
somehow we have got to bring the attitudes 
of the teenagers in line with the attitudes of 
the young adults, so that we can deal with 
that. And we'll be working with that. 

I think every State should now begin to 
require drug tests of people for essential 
services like driver’s licenses. That would 
send a strong message out and be unpopular 
with a lot of young people who otherwise 
think their President is a pretty good fellow. 
[Laughter] But I think it’s the right thing to 
do. 

The third thing we have to do is to reform 
the juvenile justice system so that it can han- 
dle today’s juvenile offenders. Most systems 
were designed to deal with truants and other 
minor problems, not violent problems. And 
we need more people like this fine probation 
officer that introduced me today and more 
of those folks working with the police. 

The story you have created here is the 
story we want to recreate in every community 
in the country. I want to hear more stories. 
I want it to be normal when I go some place 
and Say, we go together, and we got into peo- 
ple’s homes, and we visit with them at night, 
and they’re glad to see us, and they under- 
stand that we’re all on the same side and 
we're trying to save these kids’ lives and give 
them a future. That’s the story we want to 
hear everywhere. 

We have to have more special court pro- 
ceedings for young people, with greater flexi- 
bility to handle juveniles and tougher pen- 
alties to punish those who are really gone 
and then more flexibility and other opportu- 
nities to save those that ought to be saved. 
The real answer to this has got to be preven- 
tion. We have got to prevent these things 
from happening in the first place. That’s what 
all the law enforcement people know. 

Finally, we have to help our young people 
to stay on the right track. Our strategy will 
help to fund 1,000 new after-school initia- 
tives in communities across the country to 
help keep schools open after school, on the 
weekends, in the summer. Listen to this: 
More than 50 percent of the juvenile crime 
in America occurs in the 3 hours after school 
is closed and before the parents are home. 
That’s a stunning statistic. You take 3 or 4 
hours out of the day, and you’ve cut the prob- 
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lem in half. Now, we don’t want our young 
people left alone on street corners when they 
can be in school or at home. And we have 
to have ways that help our educators, our 
parents, our religious and community leaders 
to try to save these kids. 

This antigang and youth violence strategy 
is based on what we know works. It is really 
a national framework to give other commu- 
nities the chance to get the resources to do 
what you're trying to do in Boston. That is 
all it is. Tough when you should be tough; 
smart when you should be smart; compas- 
sionate when you should be compassionate; 
using everybody, building partnerships, let- 
ting everybody play a role; requiring commu- 
nities to take responsibility for their own 
streets and their own kids and then giving 
you the outside support you need. That is 
all this bill does. 

It is the critical next step in our fight to 
have a safe America and to give our children 
a safe childhood. And I ask you here in Mas- 
sachusetts to send a clear message. We know 
if this can be done in Boston, it can be done 
in every community, in every neighborhood 
of every size in the United States, and we 
ask the United States Congress to do what 
you've done here in Massachusetts, cross all 
party lines, throw politics away, throw the 
speeches in the trash can, join hands. Let's 
do what works and make America the safe 
place it has to be. 

Let me just make one other point to you. 
The citizens of this country have got to do 
their part—every citizen. And one of the 
things that I want to announce today that 
I’m very proud of, that I think will help make 
all of you be better citizens and to support 
community policing, which is clearly the sin- 
gle most decisive element in bringing the 
crime rate, the neighborhood policing sys- 
tem. 

Not very long ago I was made aware of 
a problem that, like a lot of problems ordi- 
nary people have but Presidents don’t know 
about because our lives are so isolated, I 
learned that a lot of the 911 numbers were 
breaking down because 911 was being 
clogged up not only by genuine emergencies 
but by other legitimate calls that weren't real- 
ly emergencies. And so I asked the Federal 
Communications Commission to set up a na- 


tional community policing number for non- 
emergencies so that 911 calls would always 
go through when there was a matter of life 
and death, but all the other calls could be 
handled as well. This morning, the FCC an- 
noun¢ed that they are designating and setting 
aside the numbers 311 as a national non- 
emergency community policing number. 
And I believe it will help you. 

So to all of you out here who are just citi- 
zens I say, use both numbers and talk to your 
neighbors about using them in the right way. 
Be a part of a neighborhood watch. Support 
these community police officers, these pro- 
bation officers, and do what you can to play 
your part. We'll do our part. You have to do 
your part. 

If this country is going to be the country 
it ought to be in the 2lst century, we can’t 
have any more reports like the one that came 
out of the Center for Disease Control a few 
days ago saying that 75 percent of all the kids 
murdered in the industrial world are killed 
in the United States. What we've got to do 
is to create the record of the last year and 
a half in Boston for the United States. If you 
give our kids back their lives and their future, 
they will make America the world’s greatest 
country in the 2Ist century. 

Thank you very much. 


Nore: The President spoke at 12:22 p.m. at the 
Clark Athletic Center. In his remarks, he referred 
to William Bulger, president, Sherry H. Penney, 
chancellor, of the university; and Gov. William 
Weld and Attorney General L. Scott Harshbarger 
of Massachusetts. A portion of these remarks 
could not be verified because the tape was incom- 
plete. 


Statement on the Death of Deng 
Xiaoping 
February 19, 1997 


I was saddened today to learn of the death 
of Deng Xiaoping, China’s senior statesman. 
Over the past two decades, Mr. Deng was 
an extraordinary figure on the world stage 
and the driving force behind China’s decision 
to normalize relations with the United States. 
His historic visit to our country in 1979 laid 
the foundation for the rapid expansion of re- 
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lations and cooperation between China and 
the United States. 


Mr. Deng’s long life spanned a century of 


turmoil, tribulation, and remarkable change 
in China. He spurred China’s historic eco- 
nomic reform program, which greatly im- 
proved living standards in China and mod- 
ernized much of the nation. 

China today plays an important role 
world affairs in no small part because of Mr. 
Deng’s decision to open his country to the 
outside world. The continued emergence of 
China as a great power that is stable politi- 
cally and open economically, that respects 
human rights and the rule of law, and that 
becomes a full partner in building a secure 
international order, is profoundly in Ameri- 
ca’s interest and in the world’s interest. 

I want to convey my personal condolences 
to China’s President Jiang Zemin, to Mr. 
Deng’s widow, Zhuo Lin, and to the Chinese 
people. 


Remarks on Medicaid Patient 
Protection and an Exchange With 
Reporters 


February 20, 1997 


The President. Thank you. I was just sit- 
ting here thinking that in the spirit of full 
disclosure the Vice President and Secretary 
Shalala may have a Laprewd vested interest 


in health care ‘ both just got 
back from South Africa and es sn they got 
back he got on a plane and went to Los Ange- 
les to speak to the AFL-CIO convention; he 
got back at 4 o’clock this morning. And she 
got on a plane and went to New York with 
me to a welfare reform event. And I don’t 
see how either one of them are still standing 
up. [Laughter] But they probably have a 
strong interest in what happened here today. 

Let me thank, if I might, first of all, all 
the Members of Congress who are here from 
both parties for their leadership on this issue; 
and Bruce Vladeck and Bruce Fried for what 


they have done; and the representatives of 


the groups over here to my right for being 
here and for supporting our endeavors. 
Today I’m pleased to announce that we're 
taking steps to see that Medicaid bene- 
ficiaries continue to get access to the fullest 
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quality health care. In recent years, the medi- 
cal community and the insurance industry 
have joined to reform and improve American 
health care, working with us, and much of 
this progress has come through managed 
care, which emphasizes prevention, provides 
better care, and controls costs at the same 
time, when the plans are the best and the 
right kind of managed care plans. 

On the whole, the growth of managed care 
has been a good thing for our country. But 
we also know, we've seen enough to know 
that we have to make absolutely sure that 
this rapid transformation does not lead to a 
decline in the quality of health care. 

That’s why I’ve been concerned about 
these so-called gag rules that some HMO’s 
and other health care plans have, rules that 
restrict the ability of health care professionals 
to administer proper medical care, that pre- 
vent doctors and nurses from te lling patients 
about alternate and sometimes more expen- 
sive care that are not covered by the plans 
that they're in. This is unacceptable. Patients 
in HMO’s and other health plans should 
know that their doctors will give them the 
very best information, the very most com- 
plete information, the widest possible range 
of information when it comes to their treat- 
ment. And there shouldn’t be a shadow of 
doubt about this. 

In December, as Secretary Shalala just 
said, we took action to give Medicare bene- 
ficiaries the right to know about their treat- 
ment options. Today we take the next step, 
acting to protect 13 million Medicaid bene- 
ficiaries, children, the disabled, elderly 
Americans. I’m directing Secretary Shalala to 
inform all State Medicaid directors that it’s 
illegal for health care plans to prohibit doc- 
tors from discussing any treatment options 
with their patients. Families facing illness 
simply should not have to worry that the doc- 
tor they trust does not have the freedom to 
tell them what they need to know. Patients 
have the fundamental right to know they are 
getting the best medical treatment, not sim- 
ply the cheapest. 

And this must be only the beginning. We 
can act today to protect Medicare and Med- 
icaid beneficiaries because they are Federal 
programs and because Government is the 
largest purchaser of managed care in our Na- 
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tion. But to protect 130 million Americans 
enrolled in managed care throughout the pri- 
vate sector, the Congress must act. 

That’s why I’m so pleased that Members 
of Congress from both parties, led by those 
who are here with us today in the House, 
have come together with the support of doc- 
tors, nurses, health care professionals, and 
consumers to craft legislation that will ban 
all gag rules for all Americans in all HMO’s 
and other health care plans. I urge the Con- 
gress to send me this legislation, and when 
they do, I will promptly sign it into law. 

The bipartisan legislation shows how we 
can work together as we continue step by 
step to give more families access to quality, 
affordable health care. I hope we can build 
on this record of accomplishment and that 
Congress will join me to pass a balanced 
budget that extends health care coverage to 
children, helps people who temporarily lose 
their jobs to keep their health insurance, cov- 
ers through Medicare assistance for families 
with Alzheimer’s victims, and provides for 
annual mammograms, and that reforms Med- 
icaid for the next decade. Today, we built 
a strong foundation for the health of Amer- 
ican families, and we can now make sure that 
it lasts for a long time. 

Let me close again by thanking these 
Members of Congress who are here and say- 
ing that while we have done the right thing 
for Medicare and Medicaid, we need their 
legislation to do the right thing for the major- 
ity of our fellow citizens who are now covered 
by private managed care plans. 

Q. Where lies the fault; is it the insurance 
industry? 

The President. Well, 1 think—what I 
think is we’re going to have a continuing ten- 
sion between the need for controlling costs 
and competition and managing health care, 
and the need to make sure that you don’t 
shortcut the quality of care, which has been 
the hallmark of our medical care in America 
for those who had access to it. 

And what we are trying to do, and I think 
what these Members of Congress are trying 
to do, is to strike the right balance, to permit 
managed care to go forward and even to 
flourish but to try to set the conditions in 
which it will operate so that we guarantee 
that quality of care is not sacrificed. 


Mexico 


Q. Mr. President, how serious of a blow 
is it that Mexico’s drug czar has been ar- 
rested, given the fact that so much of the 
illegal drugs coming into the United States 
comes through or originates in Mexico? 

The President. Well, 1 would—I think 
that the American people should have two 
reactions: first of all, that this is a very serious 
revelation and deeply troubling; secondly, 
the fact—we should be encouraged by Presi- 
dent Zedillo’s determination because the 
Government has taken this action, the Presi- 
dent has personally taken this action, and 
they've made it public. And they're obviously 
saying to the world and to the people of Mex- 
ico, we will not tolerate corruption if we can 
find it and root it out, even if it’s at the high- 
est level. 

So I’m troubled by it, but I’m also encour- 
aged by the strong action President Zedillo 
has taken. And you may be sure that this will 
continue to be at the top of our agenda, and 
when we meet in the not-too-distant future, 
we will talk more about it. But we’ve worked 
very hard with Mexico. And you know, the 
more success we had in South America in 
shutting down routes, particularly airplane 
routes and, to some extent, overland—routes 
over water, the more these operations have 
moved into Mexico, which is a big country 
with a lot of opportunities, to find places that 
are sparsely populated to set up these transit 
operations and, to some extent, processing 
operations. So we have to have Mexico’s co- 
operation. 

And this is a serious thing. I regret it, but, 
on the other hand, I’m very encouraged that 
President Zedillo has moved promptly and 
aggressively to deal with the situation. 

Q. Have you made a decision on certifi- 
cation? 

The President. Excuse me? 

Q. Have you made a decision on certifi- 
cation? 

The President. | have not, and I have not 
made—I don’t believe I’ve been given a rec- 
ommendation yet by the Secretary of State 
on it. 

Q. Mike McCurry said today, following on 
that last question, that this incident would 
be a factor in the decision whether or not 
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to certify. Why will it be a factor, and how 
so? 

The President. Well, first of all, let me 
reiterate, there is a process for doing this that 
has not been completed, and I have to get 
the recommendation first. But as I say, as 
a factor in the certification decision, | would 
imagine it is a mixed factor. On the one hand, 
it’s troubling because we knew and it’s been 
widely reported that local police organiza- 
tions at various places in Mexico are highly 
vulnerable to all the money that was being 
thrown at them from the drug lords. And the 
military had been thought to be an anecdote 
to that, a counterweight. So it’s troubling. 

But on the other hand, I'll say again that 
they have not fooled around with this. When 
the President discovered it, he’s taken strong 
action. It’s been very public. It’s been non- 
apologetic. And so I’m encouraged by that. 
So I would think that this would cut both 
ways on the certification question. 


China 
Q. Mr. President, do you see any change 
in policy with China now that Deng is dead? 
The President. We expect basic continu- 


ity here. The Chinese, perhaps mindful of 


some of the problems they've had in their 
long history in transitions—Deng Xiaoping 
set in motion a process which has been well 
underway for more than 2 years now. So— 
and I think that shat is something that we 
can all appreciate, that there has been a basic 
continuity there. 

So I think that our policy is the right pol- 
icy. We will continue to engage strongly with 
China. I look forward to all the meetings 
which are going to occur, including Secretary 
Albright’s trip and then the Vice President's 
trip later and then the exchange of visits by 
the two Presidents. The policy we are follow- 
ing of engaging with China, to work where 
we agree and to honestly air our disagree- 
ments and work through them, is the right 
policy for the people of the United States 
and, indeed, for the world in the 21st cen- 
tury. If you imagine what the world will look 
like 30 years from now, 40 years from now, 
we can do nothing other than what we are 
doing. It is the right thing to do. 
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Second Term Cabinet Nominees 


Let me just make one other comment 
here, because this came up at the last press 
briefing I had, about the status of our nomi- 
nations for the Cabinet in the Senate. I have 
been gratified by the treatment that the Cab- 
inet members who have been confirmed 
have received by both parties and the prompt 
dealing with their nominations. I said some- 
thing about Mr. Lake when I last was with 
the press. 

The only other comment I want to make 
today is there has still not been a hearing 
scheduled for Alexis Herman. I think that is 
a big mistake. She enjoys wide support 
among labor—the labor unions endorsed her 
yesterday strongly—and she has wide sup- 
port among business. I don’t know that 
there’s ever been a person nominated for 
Secretary of Labor that had as much broad 
support in the business and the labor com- 
munities. She’s clearly well-qualified. If any- 
body wants to vote against her for whatever 
reason, they're plainly free to do that, but 
she deserves a hearing, and if she gets a hear- 
ing, she’s going to be confirmed. And I think 
Senator Jeffords is a good man and a fair 
man, and I believe he will give her a hearing. 
But it’s imperative that it be done. It’s now 
midway through February, and I think it’s 
time to get on with this. 


Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:05 a.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Bruce Vladeck, Administrator, and 
Bruce Fried, Director, Office of Managed Care, 
Health Care Financing Administration; and Gen 
Jesus Gutierrez Rebollo, Director of Mexico’s Na- 
tional Institute to Combat Drugs, dismissed for 
allegedly protecting a Mexican drug trafficker 


Remarks Announcing the District of 
Columbia College Reading Tutor 
Initiative 

February 21, 1997 


Thank you very much. Thank you, General 
Becton, for the introduction. Thank you, 
Principal Andrea Robinson, for making the 
First Lady and me feel so very welcome here 
in Garrison today. Delegate Norton, Mr. 
Mayor, all the college presidents who are 
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here, some out in the audience, but espe- 


cially those here behind me who are part of 


our announcement today: Dr. 
American University 
Catholic, Dr. I. King Jordan of Gallaudet, Fa- 
ther Leo O’Donovan of Georgetown, Steven 
Trachtenberg of George Washington, Pat 
McGuire of Trinity, Patrick Swygert of How- 
ard. 

To the Council members who are here 
today, Hilda Mason and Harry Thomas, 
Judge Hamilton. To the School Board mem- 
bers who are here and others who are here 
who are part of our endeavor. I would like 


to especially acknowledge the Librarian of 


Congress, Dr. Jim Billington; the Secretary 
of Education, Secretary Dick Riley; Carol 
Rasco, the National Director of our America 
Reads program; Frank Raines, the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget; 
and Harris Wofford, who heads our national 
service program. 


I'd also like to thank Dr. Robert Corrigan 
from San Francisco State University 
here. 
the 21 steering committee members for our 
national effort to get volunteers in colleges 
all over America involved in helping our chil- 


, who is 


dren to read. So I’m delighted to be here 
with this distinguished assemblage. 

Two weeks ago in my State of the Union 
Address I spoke of the importance of renew- 
ing our great Capital City to make it the fin- 
est place to learn, to work, to live, to make 
it once again the proud face America shows 
to the world. This is a city of truly remarkable 
strengths. I saw that when I lived here as 
a student so very many years ago now. 
it now, 


I see 
having come back as President. We 
e the majesty of the monuments, the beau- 
ty al the ps arks, the commitment of commu- 
nity and business leaders. But most impor- 
tantly, we see it in the eyes of our children. 
I was just in Ste phanie Abney’s first grade 
class, where Hillary and I read “The Tortoise 
and the Hare” to the students, and they could 
have been reading it back to us. And I 
thought about those wonderful children and 
all the others who are here. They deserve 
the best future we can give them, and we 
can give them a better future. And that is 
what this is all about. 


Ladner of 
, Brother Patrick Ellis of 


He and Father O’Donovan are two of 


es 


As the First Lady said, this endeavor will 
require us to be more like the tortoise than 
the hare. We will have to move slowly but 
deliberately, and we will not be able to sit 
down and rest. But if we do that, like the 
tortoise, we will win the race. This is our city. 
All of us who live here, all of us who work 
here, all of us who want America’s Capital 
to be a world capital, second to none; all of 
us have an obligation to work with the mayor, 
with General Becton, with the control board, 
with Delegate Norton, with all the leaders 
of the city to help to renew and to revitalize 
Washington, DC. I pledge to you today that 
we, my personal family and my official fam- 
ily, will be with you as you make those efforts, 
every step of the way. 

I'd like to say a special word of apprecia- 
tion to three people who have been particu- 
larly important to me in this endeavor: First, 
to the First Lady who has been telling me 
for a long time that we had to do more, we 
owed it to Washington to do more and that 
we could do more. Second, to Frank Raines, 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget who came up with the proposal 
we have made to relieve the District of Co- 
lumbia of some of its unfair and unnecessary 
financial burdens and reallocate responsibil- 
ity among the State and Federal Govern- 
ment. And third to a—I didn’t know if she 
was here with us today, but I finally spotted 
her in the audience—to Carol Thompson 
Cole, Carol, thank you very much for all that 
you have done to help us to get this effort 
off the ground. 

So we've made this proposal to the Con- 
gress to relieve the District government of 
some of its financial burdens. As I have said 
many times, one of the major problems of 
the District of Columbia is that it has too 
often been a “not quite” place. It’s not quite 
a State, but it’s not quite a city. So it has 
been loaded up with responsibilities that nor- 
mally are only borne by States. I think that 
is wrong, and I think we should do better 
about that. 

To strengthen the city’s economic base, we 
also must provide some financial incentives 
for people to move businesses and to move 
themselves back into the city. We must ex- 
pand the empowerment approach that has 
worked so well across the country. In De- 
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troit, one of our empowerment zone * ge 
the une mployme nt rate was cut in half in - 
years—in half—and investment was ad ha 
back, business was coming back, people were 
coming back to live in the city. We can do 
this in every city in America, and we must. 

To help home rule succeed, we have to 
change the relationship between the District 
and our Nation’s Government. Sometimes 
the District gets the worst of all worlds. It’s 
not quite independent, but the dependencies 
it has carry burdens that cannot be borne 
by any community. So we need to work that 
out. 

But let’s not kid ourselves, there are some 
things that have to be done here that must 
be done by the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia. And the two that are most important 
in my view are making the schools work for 
these children and making the streets safe 
for them to walk and live on. 

What I want to say to you today is that 
I know you can do this. I have been not only 
here at Garrison, but I have been in the Kra- 
mer Junior High School in Anacostia, which 
has been adopted by my Secret Service de- 
tail—it’s one of the presents they gave me 
for a birthday once—best present I could 
ever be given by my Secret Service detail. 
And they go to Kramer—the *y're in there all 
the time. And I get regular reports about the 
progress they're making. I have been to 
Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, which 
is near the Capitol, probably 5 times in the 
last 10 years. I've been to Eastern High 
School and to a number of other schools in 
the District. You can do this. This school sys- 
tem can be great for all of its children, and 
what we want to do is to help. 

I'd also like to say that you can do the 
other things you have to do, too. Public safety 
can succeed here. I started the week in Bos- 
ton, where no child has been murdered in 
a year and a half, not a single child in a year 
and a half, not one. And no manna dropped 
from Heaven, no outside force lifted them 
up. They did some things together, in a dis- 
ciplined, organized, determined way that 
changed the future of children. And new it 
can be done everywhere. So I am hopeful. 

But let’s begin with education. All of you 
know that the world we are moving toward 
will puta higher premium on education than 


ever before. It has always been important. 
A certain amount of it has always been essen- 
tial for people to get along in life. It is now 
more critical than ever before not only for 
the individual futures of every one of these 
little kids here but for how the rest of us 
do as well. For the skeptics who are about 
my age, I could only say that we ought to 
be working hard to give these children a good 
education so they will support us in our old 
age—[laughter|—in a style that we'll be com- 
fortable with. 

We can only be a strong, united commu- 
nity if we can educate all our people. If you 
look around—just look at these children 
today. America is building the most genu- 
inely diverse democracy in all of human his- 
tory. No one has ever tried to do this before, 
and we did it almost without thinking, just 
by being a nation of successive waves of im- 
migrants. We became more and more and 
more diverse. And by continuing to advance 
the cause of civil rights and civil liberties, 
we've made different people more and more 
and more at home in our country. And then 
all of a sudden we wake up on the edge of 
the 21st century with four school districts in 
our country where children’s native tongues 
number more than 100—in four different 
school districts. 

This is a great challenge because all chil- 
dren, even of the same race and the same 
religious background, as every teacher could 
tell you, are different. All children are dif- 
ferent anyway. And when you think of this 
diversity we have to man: age, it’s even a great- 
er challenge. But it’s also the greatest oppor- 
tunity that has ever been served up to any 
people in human history. And if we seize that 
opportunity, if we prove that all of our chil- 
dren can learn and they can all be given op- 
portunities and they can all make a contribu- 
tion, we will be richly rewarded. 

We know that there are some remarkable 
success stories in the District of Columbia, 
and we know the District’s schools have to 
do better. That’s why I am so grateful that, 
after a lifetime of service to his nation, Gen- 
eral Becton has taken on yet another impor- 
tant challenge and a true act of patriotism. 
We are committed to supporting him. 

We know that we have to mobilize people 
from all walks of life, and I was glad to hear 
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all the different volunteer groups recognized, 
particularly the seniors and the Vista volun- 
teers and, of course, a great personal pride 
of mine, the AmeriCorps volunteers. And | 
thank some of them who are here today, and 
I thank them for being here. 

We need to start with simple, clear goals 
that we know are important, number one, 
and, number two, that we can determine 
whether we have met. One of the real prob- 
lems that I find in all human endeavors is 
that sometimes we don’t clarify our goals and 
make sure we're going after the important 
ones. And then sometimes, even if we've got 
a good goal, we set it up so we never can 
tell whether we’ve met it or not. 

One of our goals has to be to make sure 
every 8-year-old in this country can read a 
book on his or her own, and eve ry 8-year- 
old in this school and every 8-year- -old in this 
city can do the same in the next 4 years. That 
is a very important thing, and we can find 
out whether that is being done. 

The Secretary of Education and I intend 
to make it possible for States and the District, 
by the year 1999, to give an examination to 
every fourth grader in reading and every 
eighth grader in math to see whether they 
know what they're supposed to know, based 
on national basic standards. And so we will 
know whether every 8-year-old can read in 
1999. And we are being given a few years 
to get the job done. We also know that these 
children can do the job if they’re given the 
support, the discipline, the love that they 
need. 

But today, in America as a whole, 40 per- 
cent—4 of every 10 8-year-olds—cannot read 
as well as they should read. Now, part of that 
is because so many of them’s first language 
is not English. But a lot of it is because 
indeed, the lion’s share of it is because they 
simply are not learning as they should. Many 
times the teachers have more than they can 
do. Many times the teachers don’t have the 
support they need for all the different chal- 
lenges that the children bring into the class- 
room in their early lives. Many times, as Gen- 
eral Becton indicated, we need more help 
from the parents at home. Many times the 
parents themselves need help to learn to read 
well enough to read to their children. 
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So we know that this is a complicated 
problem. That does not, however, relieve us 
of the burden of solving it. In fact, what it 
does is impose upon more of us the respon- 
sibility to help to solve it. One of things— 
I’m glad to see my friend Bill Milliken here 
and I was glad to hear General Becton recog- 
nize the Cities and Communities in Schools 
program because they have for years in small 
rural cities in my home State and in big urban 
places like W ashington tried to remind the 
community that our children are everyone’s 
responsibility, and there must be a commu- 
nity approac *h to dealing x with this. 

And that’s what we’re here to talk about 
today with regard to a simple but profoundly 
important goal, that every 8-year-old must be 
able to read independently. We intend to use 
thousands of AmeriCorps volunteers to mo- 
bilize and train a citizen army of one million 
reading tutors. We want at least 100,000 col- 
lege students to help, to build our army of 
reading tutors on college campuses all across 
America. That’s what the America Reads pro- 
gram Secretary Riley and Carol Rasco are 
spearheading is all about. 

Last fall, I worked with the Congress to 
create over 200,000 new work-study jobs on 
America’s college campuses, the program 
that enables young people to work their way 
through college. My present budget calls for 
another 100,000 work-study positions to be 
made available to our college campuses. I 
want a portion of those new positions to be 
devoted to community service—to letting 
people work not just on the campus but, 
more importantly, in the community and es- 
pecially teaching our children to read. 

College presidents nationwide have an- 
swered the call. Many of them are here 
today, the local college presidents behind 
me, others in the audience. They have 
pledged thousands of their work-study stu- 
dents and thousands who do not receive 
work-study assistance to serve for one year 
as reading tutors. 

The District of Columbia is rising to meet 
that challenge. Today, thanks to the support 
of General Becton and the willing leadership 
of the university presidents behind me, over 
the next 5 years, thousands of college stu- 
dents, AmeriCorps participants, volunteers, 
parents, and teachers will work together to 
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help DC’s children learn to read so that they 
can meet that national goal. 

The presidents of seven DC area colleges 
and universities—American, Catholic, Gal- 
laudet, Georgetown, George Washington, 
Howard, and Trinity—have pledged nearly 
700 students next year and thousands of stu- 
dents over the next 5 years to serve as reading 
tutors in DC’s public schools. And we should 
all thank them for it. And we should note, 
too, that there are several hundred students 
from these seven schools are already working 
in our city as tutors and as other public serv- 
ants. 


These new tutors, the vast majority of 


whom will be work-study students, will begin 
in the 18 District schools General Becton has 
identified as most in need of this kind of part- 
nership, including Garrison. But we hope the 
effort will expand to many more of DC’s 
schools. In each of the 18 schools we will 
place two AmeriCorps participants who will 
work full time to coordinate the effort and 
recruit more volunteers. 

I might say that one of the things I have 
learned in visiting schools all across America, 
in all different kinds of settings, is that it re- 
quires an organized effort by the schools to 
effectively use the volunteers, and sometimes 
volunteers aren't in the schools simply be- 
cause the school either hasn’t taken the time 
or doesn’t have the resources to organize 
bringing them in and using them effectively. 
So that’s one of the things that we hope we 
can accomplish with our AmeriCorps volun- 
teers. 

Finally, with the help of AmeriCorps and 
DC businesses, General Becton will open a 
family resource center in each school so that 
parents have the support and assistance they 
need to read to their own children, so that 
they can be the first and best teachers for 
our students. 

After Hillary and I read the book to the 


6-year-olds today—out of the mouths of 


babes—the children came up to see us. The 
first question they asked was, “Now, did you 
read to your daughter when she was a little 
girl?” [Laughter] “Every night,” I said. And 
the second question was, “Now, did your par- 
ents read to you when you were a little boy?” 
The first two questions they asked. So we 
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do have to make it possible for these parents 
to do their jobs. 

That’s another thing I’ve noticed over the 
years: Almost every parent, no matter how 
young they might be, no matter how 
uneducated they might be, desperately wants 
to do a good job. And we have to give them 
the resources to do it and the strength and 
self-confidence to do it. 

Now, as I said, we're plotting out a race 
here for a tortoise, not a hare. This is not 
going to be done overnight. Children are not 
built in a day. But it is a very important start. 
To truly renew our Capital city, we clearly 
have to start with our children. With the cre- 
ation of this new DC Reads partnership, 
thousands of college students and volunteers 
will help our public school children learn to 
read. In so doing, they'll be taking more re- 
sponsibility for their city that has given them 
an opportunity to get an education. They'll 
be creating more opportunity for the chil- 
dren who live here. They'll be building a 
stronger and a better-prepared community 
for the 21st century. 

I believe they will inspire this entire com- 
munity to pitch in and work together to lift 
up the children of the District of Columbia 
and make this Capital worthy of its great her- 
itage and the bright future of our Nation. 
We want to do more to improve education 
throughout the District. We'll offer more 
support to the Department of Education, to 
the District schools, sharing our expertise in 
a broad range of areas. Our Cabinet agencies 
will build on the many partnerships they've 
established over the past years. We'll con- 
tinue to adopt schools, to donate computers 
and educational software and supplies, to be- 
come engaged ourselves as tutors and volun- 
teers throughout the public schools. 
AmeriCorps will build on the work that it 
has done, not just in tutoring but also in re- 
pairing crumbling schools and correcting fire 
code violations so schools can open on time 
and recruiting even more volunteers. 

But the most important work will be done 
by parents and teachers, by students and vol- 
unteers by government and business work- 
ing together. The spirit of common cause is 
how we must meet this challenge, and indeed 
all the challenges of the District of Columbia 
in education, in building safe streets, in eco- 
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nomic development, in restoring the health 
of the city’s finances, and the proper balance 
of responsibilities between the city and the 
National Government. We are committed to 
this task. 

Hillary and I are honored to be here with 
you today, and we thank every one of you 
for what you're doing to give our children 
the future they deserve. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:25 a.m. in the 
auditorium at Garrison Elementary School. In his 
remarks, he referred to Gen. Julius Becton, USA, 
(Ret.), superintendent, District of Columbia 
schools; Andrea Robinson, principal, Garrison El- 
ementary School; Delegate Eleanor Holmes Nor- 
ton and Mayor Marion Barry, Jr., of the District 
of Columbia; Benjamin Ladner, president, Amer- 
ican University; Hilda Mason and Harry Thomas, 
Sr., members of the District of Columbia City 
Council; Eugene N. Hamilton, Chief Judge of the 
Superior Court of the District of Columbia; and 
William E. Milliken, president, Communities In 
Schools, Inc. 
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The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





February 15 

The President announced that he selected 
Robert O. Harris to serve as Chairman and 
Anthony V. Sinicropi and Helen M. Witt to 
serve as members of Presidential Emergency 
Board No. 233, established by Executive 
order to investigate the dispute between 
American Airlines and its employees rep- 
resented by the Allied Pilots Association. 
February 18 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
New York City, NY. In the evening, he trav- 
eled to Boston, MA. 

The White House announced that the 
President will visit Denmark on March 21 
following his meeting in Helsinki, Finland 
with President Boris Yeltsin of Russia. 
February 19 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to Washington, DC. 
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February 21 

The President announced his intention to 
designate Bill Joy as Co-Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee on High-Performance 
Computing and Communications, Informa- 
tion Technology, and the Next Generation 
Internet. 
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NOTE: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this issue. 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 
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